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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


N politics this is a week of expectation. By next Saturday, we 
probably shall know who are to make up the Cabinet, who will be 
the Speaker, what will he the strength of the Republican majority in 
the House, who are to be the chairmen of the House committees, and 
a great many other things which are now uncertain or unknown. 

Of the make-up of the Cabinet, nothing is yet certain. The opinion 
grows that Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN of New Jersey is to succeed Mr. 
BLAINE as Secretary of State, and if so the choice does Mr. ARTHUR 
credit. The old Knickerbocker stock has no better representative in 
public life. It is very widely reported that Mr. Lincoin, and he alone 
of Mr. GarFIELD’s nominees, will stay in the Cabinet. If this be true, 
then Mr. Emory Storrs can hardly be the new Attorney-General. But 
all these matters, along with the points of his message, Mr. ARTHUR 
keeps to himself, which is pleasing to a majority of sensible people. 





Tuart the Republicans will elect the Speaker of the House is con- 
ceded very generally. They lack, indeed, one vote of a majority, but 
they will get more than that vote from the Greenbackers, to say nothing 
of the Readjusters. Of course, there is a very lively competition for the 
office. Mr. REED of Maine, Mr. Hiscock of New York, General 
KEIFER of Ohio, and Mr. Kasson of Iowa, are at this writing the 
strongest candidates, with Mr. Hiscock first and Mr. Kasson a good 
second in the race. Any one of the four would be satisfactory to the 
party generally, so that there is no very lively popular interest in the 
struggle. Mr. Kasson has perhaps the best claim, as regards his ex- 
perience in public life. In the absence of any strong ground of pre- 
ference, a great deal is made of the claims of locality,—so much, in- 
deed, as to make these quite ridiculous. The House should take the 
best man, though he came from Alaska. 





Mr. RANDALL naturally will be the leader of the Democratic minority 
on the floor of the House. As he has been making a great a-do over Mr. 
Hayes’s veto of the funding bill passed by the last House, he means 
to reintroduce that measure in a modified form during the coming ses- 
sion. We do not see what he has to gain by this Sibylline procedure. 
His bill will be referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
buried there without so much as an epitaph or an elegy. If a three 
per cent. funding bill is to pass this session, the Republicans will not 
leave it to him to prepare it. If they do not want that style of measure, 
they will not let the minority bring it toa vote. And Mr. RANDALL 
destroys the force of his platform grievance by modifying his measure 
in material points. These modifications might be pleaded fairly asa 
justification of the veto. If Mr. RANDALL wishes to make his mark, 
and do himself and his party a service, let him follow Mr. THuRMAN’s 
example. Let him take up some measure, such as for the establishment 
of post-office savings-banks, which lies somewhat out of the beaten 
party lines, and on which his personal force and influence will tell. 





Mr. PHILLIPS, who succeeded Mr. MacVeEaGu in the temporary 
charge of the Department of Justice, is doing his best to deepen the 
bad impression produced by the fiascoes in the prosecution of the Star 
Route cases. Mr. A. M. Gipson was requested by Mr. MacVEAGH to 
act as Assistant District-Attorney in working up these cases, and it w°s 
understood that he would make a report on their nature and history to 
the District-Attorney and to the Postmaster-General. Late last week, 
the report was ready, and printed copies of it were forwarded to both 
these officials. Thereupon, a Mr. MULLIKEN, a clerk in the Department 
of Justice, proceeded to administer an official snubbing to Mr. Gipson 
for not having sent the paper in writing, and for designating himself 











by a title which had not been conferred upon him in the routine way. 
Mr. Gipson complained to Mr. PHiLuips of this gross impertinence,— 
an impertinence involved in both the source, the manner and the sub- 
stance of the letter,—and received an answer which transferred its 
responsibility to Mr. PHiLuips. The report in question was exceedingly 
able and thorough. Its acceptance as part of the records of the Goy- 
ernment would consign Mr. Brapy and his associates to an infamous 
place in our national history, without any verdict from a District jury. 
I. seems to be the intention of these officials that it shall not be so 
accepted by the Department of Justice, whatever Mr. JAMEs may do 
with it. Mr. Gigson gets the customary rap across the knuckles for 
being over-zealous in a matter in which his superiors prefer the show to 
the reality of zeal. 

Of course, the Star Route newspapers—that is to say, all the Washing- 
ton dailies, with one exception,—are very triumphant over this snub. It 
was notable with what promptness Mr. MULLIKEN’s impertinent letter 
found its way into their columns. It enabled them to dispense with 
any effort to meet the charges of the report, by taking up their time 
with its author. We think it most unfortunate that Mr. MAcVEAGH’s 
oversight as regards the proper form of making this appointment left 
Mr. Gipson exposed to this kind of treatment. 





THE trial of CHARLES GuiTEAU for the murder of the President 
has entered upon its fourth week, and no one can tell the date at which 
it will end. The evidence for the defence has been thus far of a kind 
to suggest doubt of the prisoner’s sanity. His brother made a sensa- 
tion by declining to accept this view. In his view, the assassin is pos- 
sessed by a devil, but is morally responsible for his acts. We should 
think it as hard to reconcile possession as insanity with moral respon- 
sibility. The most natural view is that the prisoner is not sane, and 
that his conduct in court is not a piece of well-sustained acting, but the 
natural outcome of his condition of mind. But then ‘‘insanity”’ isa 
term as wide in its scope as is ‘‘ disease.’’ Very few people, probably, 
are absolutely sane, just as very few are absolutely sound in body. To 
decide where derangement becomes irresponsibility is the real knot in 
medical jurisprudence. And the world inclines to the belief that the 
derangement in this case did not reach that extreme. 

The prisoner’s own account of his life, as told on Tuesday and 
Wednesday on the witness-stand, does not throw much more light upon 
the matter than could be got from his conduct in court and his previous 
utterances. Some people seem disposed to grumble at thus allowing a 
murderer to tell his own story to the jury; but no arrangement could 
be fairer. It was admitted by the judge who tried Lerroy for the mur- 
der on the Brighton train, that there was a hardship in not allowing the 
man to tell his own story, so that his lawyer could get his version of 
the facts forward only by suggestion and insinuation. American juridi- 
cal practice is in advance of English in this respect. By the way, 
the evidence that LErRoy was of unsound mind—was ‘‘ not all there,’’— 
was very strong ; yet it weighed nothing with either che jury or the 
executive afterwards. 

Judge Cox is censured very widely for not making GuiTEau keep 
silence during the trial. So far as this relates to the prisoner’s asper- 
sions of witnesses, the complaint is just. But on all other points the 
prisoner has, next to the judge, the best right to be heard in court. In 
the eye of the law, he is answering for himself to the charge brought by 
the State.’ The lawyers in the defence are merely officers of the court 
appointed to-give him assistance. It is true that long habit has accus- 
tomed us to hearing the lawyers do all the squabbling. But Guirgau 
is by far too cool a defendant to allow them to usurp his rights in this 
matter. 
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THE report of Mr. BurcHarb, the Superintendent of the Mint, 
shows an extraordinary activity in this public institution. During the 
last three years, we have imported and recoined $175,000,000 in gold, 
besides some $22,000,000 in gold of American coinage, which passed 
at once into circulation. Large as is the imported supply, it is greatly 
supplemented by that furnished by our own mines. The coinage of 
the past year was $96,371,819, of which less than twenty-nine per cent. 
was silver. A still greater sum was manufactured into bars of bullion. 
Mr. BurcuarD goes far beyond the rehearsal of the year’s doings in his 
report. He undertakes a sort of American supplement to Mr. TooKeE’s 
famous ‘‘ History of Prices,’’ comparing our monetary circulation for a 
series of fifty-six years with the average prices of the great staples. He 
also undertakes to give the statistics of gold and silver in use through- 
out the world. He believes that our coinage aggregates $749,000,000, 
of which $563,000,000 are gold and $186,000,000 silver. We have not 
very much confidence in estimates of this sort. They vary with every 
statistician, according to his prepossessions, because the data are as un- 
certain as those of the Egyptian chronology. Great gaps have to be 
filled out of the imagination. 

Mr. BurcuarD, although a bi-metallist, believes that the time has 
come for us to discontinue the coining of silver dollars. He would not 
demonetize silver, nor would he cast any discredit on the legal-tender 
dollars already in circulation. But he would not increase their volume 
so long as other nations abstain from the coinage of silver and even drive 
it from their currency. He thinks that discontinuance would have the 
effect of bringing matters to a crisis in Europe and forcing the general 
remonetization of this metal. We are not sure that Mr. BurRcHARD is not 
right in this matter. But, whether we stop coining silver or go on with 
it, our drain on the gold supply of Europe will force them to the step 
he has in view. And it must be remembered that we have a more di- 
rect interest in the fate and fortunes of silver than has any other coun- 
‘try, except India; and, while our coinage has not brought the metal up 
to its old standard of price, it has raised its price very considerably. 
If, as Mr. BurcHARD seems to fear, silver should be demonetized gen- 
erally in Europe, our course would be very clear. But nothing, we 
believe, is farther from their intentions. 


Ir is unquestionable that the friends of silver remonetization in 
America are not so unanimous as when that measure was carried. 
Some of them favor the European plan of a general remonetization at 
1: 1534. Others prefer to stand by our present standard of 1:16, and 
go on coining dollars at the present rate. Others wish to stop coinage 
for the present, whatever may be the best rate for its resumption in the 
future. These generally favor the 1: 15% standard. Yet we think the 
second party are strong enough to prevent any immediate action in the 
matter. 


From the Treasury Department we have a report from Mr. A. K. 
TINGLE, the supervising special agent, suggesting various minor reforms 
in the management of the customs. The first is the abolition of the 
system of fees from merchants to custom-house officials. These grew 
out of the idea that the custom-houses should be self-supporting, with- 
out any deduction from the revenue they collect. But they are mis- 
chievous, as placing our officials in the attitude of beneficiaries of the 
importers, and thus opening the way to many kinds of corruption. 
Besides, this system offers many inducements to petty peculation in the 
smaller custom-houses. The second suggestion is the reduction of all 
duties to a specific basis, so as to get rid of the puzzling questions 
which now perplex those who have the administration of the tariff 
In general, specific are far preferable to ad valorem duties. But 
in some cases they cannot be applied fairly. In silks, for instance, 
there are grades used in making umbrellas which would be unfairly 
taxed by a duty levied according to bulk or weight, or both. In sugars, 
again, a uniform duty on all grades would amount to a higher duty on 
the lower grades than on the higher and would be a premium upon 
the refinement abroad. A low grade sugar differs from the higher 
chiefly in containing a percentage of refuse which the refiner has to 
A uniform duty would be a tax on that refuse. The best so- 
lution of the question would be the legalization of the polaroscope, 
which fixes the real degree of purity, in spite of artificial coloring matter. 


laws. 


remove. 





Mr. TINGLE confirms the popular impression that great frauds are 
perpetrated upon the revenue through goods being invoiced at less 
than their real value. Agents sent abroad to ascertain the actual prices 
of these goods are conclusive as to this-undervaluing. _It is notorious, 
indeed, that many European shopkeepers offer their American custo- 
mers false bills of sale to enable them to evade the tariff laws. For- 
tunately for the American producer, the importers and dealers in most 
kinds of foreign wares more than make up for this unfair advantage by 
charging excessive profits, and then lay the blame of the high prices 
on the tariff. Hence the complaint that what costs a shilling in England 
brings a dollar in America,—a complaint which was just as well 
grounded twenty-three years ago, when we had Free Trade, as it is 
to-day under Protection. 


Mr. Dubey, the new Commissioner of Pensions, shows what a vast 
swindle the Arrears of Pensions Law has proved to be. The great 
extra outlay to meet admitted claims, which has been required since 
that measure became a law, must go on for years to come. It will be 
years before the business of auditing these claims is terminated, and by 
that time $335,000,000 will have been drawn from the national Treasury. 
Of course, as we have begun this business, we must go through with it. 
But Congress owes it to the country to see that the Commissioner is 
provided with every needed facility for sifting out the genuine claims 
from the rest. At present, he has neither the clerical force nor the legal 
assistance which is needed. Every dollar spent in giving him the assist- 
ance he requires may save athousand tothe country. We regretted Mr. 
DuDLEy’s appointment, as it was effected by the removal of a satisfac- 
tory Commissioner. But, ifhe will apply to his new duties the abilities 
he displayed in preventing repeaters from voting in Indiana, he will be 
a useful and successful official. 


THE internal revenue report shows that the Government collected 
from this source $135,000,000 during the last fiscal year, and may ex- 
pect to get $157,000,000 during the year now in progress. Much of 
this, as we often said, comes from impoverished States, who plead their 
want of revenue as an excuse for not paying their debts. The country 
taxes the manufacture of spirits from four hundred to six hundred per 
cent. ad valorem. If the national Government ceased to levy this 
revenue, the States could at once impose it. At any rate, if they did 
not, their mouths would be stopped in the matter of pleading poverty. 

Commissioner Raum pleads very properly for additional safe-guards 
for the lives of the men who have to enforce these taxes in some parts 
of the South. He is not so reasonable in his proposals for a Civil 
Service Reform to apply to his bureau. By an oversight of Congress 
during Mr. Grant’s first administration, no term was fixed for the 
commissions of the collectors. Mr. Raum wants the collectors’ and all 
the other subordinates’ commissions to run for four years. That would 
be reform backwards. Under the existing law, any official may be 
removed, with cause or without. But he must be removed; his com- 
mission does not expire. Even this amount of permanence in tenure 
is thought objectionable. Yet it is under its operation that the Com- 
missioner can boast that the Government has never lost a dollar through 
any defalcation of his subordinates. 





TuE Virginia Republicans who deserted their own party organization 
to join the faction of Democratic Repudiators are to be rewarded 
fittingly. Neither Mr. Lewis nor any other man of them is to have 
the second Senatorship from Virginia. The faction which embraces 
about fifteen per cent. of the voters of the State has one Senator in the 
person of Mr. MaHong, and is to have the other in the person of Mr. 
RIDDLEBERGER. If Mr. Lewis and his friends do not feel as did the 
cat when she had pulled those chestnuts out of the fire, it is because 
they do not appreciate the situation. There is, however, a fitness in 
the selection. It marks the genuinely repudiationist character of the 
movement which such papers as Zhe Boston Advertiser and The New 
York Times, and such respectables as the Union League Club of New 
York, have helped to secure the control of the oldest and proudest of our 
Commonwealths. By all means, let General MAHoNE put the author 
of the RIpDLEBERGER Bill in the forefront, as the best symbol of 
the victory which has been won by destroying the Republican and 
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outvoting the Democratic party of Virginia. 


Our city politics grow more interesting every day. The disclosures 
of the thefts committed in the office of the Receiver of Taxes are now 
pretty fully substantiated, and a comparison of the receipts held by tax- 
payers with the entries in the office books will be necessary to ascer- 
tain their amount. One gainful practice out of many was the entry of 
taxes paid in or after the rst of September as received by the 31st of 
August. Between these two days the premium for prompt payment 
was changed by law into a fine for delay. The false entry enabled the 
theft of the difference, amounting to four per cent. In some cases, 
however, the theft covered, not a percentage, but the whole sum. Re- 
ceipts are held for taxes which are not entered at all upon the books, 

A still more profitable form of swindling was effected through false 
reports of taxes due the city on real estate sold by the Sheriff. In such 
cases, the valuation of the property and the amount of taxes due were 
put far higher than on the assessors’ records. The Sheriff collected the 
sums thus claimed, but only the sums specified in the records found 
their way to the treasury. 


To complete the list of exposures, a member of Common Councils 
is making the effort to have the city almshouse investigated. A worse- 
managed institution of its class is not to be found in any American 
city. Indeed, there is no more corrupt part of the city government than 
that which is put in trust with its poor. Of the Board of Guardians, 
there is not a man who is fit for his place, or who could be elected to fill it 
by any set of men in Philadelphia except the City Councils. Although 
the city is famous for the possession of many who take an interest in 
charitable questions and give their time and money to charitable work, 
no such man is to be found in the Board, and none has been found 
since good Dr. Isaac Ray resigned from it in sheer despair of effect- 
ing any reform in its methods. Its army of paupers are hardly kept, 
under appropriations amply sufficient for the purpose. Last winter, 
the old and feeble had to creep back to their beds to escape freezing to 
death, although the city supplies plenty of coal. The foundling chil- 
dren had to be taken in charge by voluntary associations to save them 
from certain death in the almshouse. The children and younger pau- 
pers are allowed to grow up amid surroundings which instil pauperism 
and its vices in them, and they even have been allowed to practice beg- 
ging within its walls. Many able-bodied paupers are given trifling 
offices at the pettiest salaries,—captains of the hen-roosts, or the like, at 
twenty-five cents per month,—to keep them ready to vote for Mr. 
Rowan in the Twenty-Seventh Ward. Altogether, the place is a nest 
of abuses which Councils will do well to root out ; but they will effect 
no permanent reform unless they supersede our wretched Board of 
Guardians by men who know something about the management of char- 
ities. 


One of the first things Congress will want to know about is our re- 
lations to the Chili-Peruvian troubles in South America. Unfortunately, 
our two diplomatic representatives in that quarter are as far as possible 
from the proper accord. General KiLparrickx tells his hosts, the Chilians, 
to go ahead with Peru as they please. Mr. Hurweur resents the pro- 
posal to annex his diplomatic sphere to that of Mr. Ki_parrick, and 
gives avery active support to Sefior CALDERON’s Provisional Govern- 
ment. Neither Minister really represents our national interests and what 
would be our preferences, if we had any. We do not want Chili to an- 
nex Peru. International cannibalism between republics is a bad ex- 
ample. Neither do we want to have the Peruvians suppose that we are 
prepared for any active intervention in their behalf. Even if we 
would, we could not, having no fleet to speak of. We would like to 
see Peru maintain her independence, but we propose no armed inter- 
vention on her behalf. 


THE Land League is suppressed, its meetings closed, its orators 
silenced or in jail; and yet the condition of Ireland daily grows worse. 
Those who demanded the Coercion Laws as a sufficient remedy, discov- 
ered the mistake and demanded the suppression of the League. They 
now find that utterly insufficient to stay the course of agrarian outrage. 
More shootings and murderings are recorded every week now, than 
during any week when the League was in operation. The measure 


| which provoked such unseemly applause at Guildhall, and was hailed 
as the first step to the restoration of order in Ireland, has effected noth- 
ing of the kind. Meanwhile, the appetite for strong measures and 
restraiats grows by that on which it feeds. Perhaps the next demand 
will be for the Penal Laws and Protestant Ascendancy. ‘The truth is 
that to coerce a whole people, and especially an embittered and quick- 
witted nation like the Irish, is an achievement too great for English 


statesmanship. 

There is talk of suspending the operation of trial by jury in Ireland, 
although the Irish judges are opposed to it. A London rumor says 
that the agrarian cases are to be pressed for trial when the assizes meet, 
and if the Government is defeated it will ask legislation substituting 
three magistrates for juries in all such cases. By all means. And then 
let England ask herself how long she can go on governing Ireland by 
the bayonet in the face of the civilized opinion of the world. 


M. Paut Bert finds it necessary to soothe the opposition to his ap- 
pointment by explaining, as Minister of Worship and Education, he 
will be neither religious nor irreligious. | He will carry out the terms 
of the concordat in his dealings with the Catholic Church. This is 
a come-down for M. Bert. A man who thinks as he does about 
religion, has no more business to be administering concordats than 
to be presiding at witch trials. And, then, everyone knows that the 
ambiguities of the concordat will be interpreted always unfavorably to 
the Church, and that as Minister of Education he will exert a most 
mischievous influence on the course of public education in France. 


THE cholera, after raging in Mecca and Jeddah for some weeks, has 
reached Alexandria, and is therefore on the very highway by which it 
reached Europe in 1831. From Alexandria to Marseilles it was carried 
by the rag-trade, and the demand for Eastern rags to make Western 
paper is still vigorous. Before many weeks, the pestilence may be heard 
of in the South of France. The ultimate reason for the outbreak is 
found in the altered attitude of England and France toward Turkey. 
So long as these two powers were the Sultan’s active champions, their 
influence was sufficient to secure a proper sanitary regulation of the 
annual pilgrimage to the holy city. Since he finds that there is nothing 
to be got out of them but bother, the sanitary police of Mecca has 
been neglected utterly. 


TuE National Tariff Convention in New York met on Tuesday, 
and after holding three sessions each on that and the following day 
adjourned finally. It was a large body, and the variance of different 
great interests represented in it became more or less apparent at certain 
stages of the proceedings ; in the main, however, it was entirely har- 
monious, and as to the general policy of protection thoroughly and 
earnestly united. Addresses were delivered by the temporary chairman, 
Hon. Gero. B. Lorinc, of Massachusetts, and now U. S. Commissioner 
of Agriculture; Mr. PETER Cooper ; Senator WARNER MILLER, of New 
York, the permanent president; Hon. WititiAmM D. KeLLey; Hon. 
WituiaM McKIn-ey, of Ohio; Mr. JoHN THompson, of New York ; 
Mr. Jos—EPpH WHARTON ; Mr. JoHN Roacu, and others. The propositions 
submitted to the Convention for its consideration by the Industrial 
League were all adopted, except that reconimending ‘‘ the immediate 
and progressive reduction of the internal taxes and their 
ultimate abolition.’’ There was opposition to this from persons who 
apparently have not made themselves acquainted with the present con- 
dition and future needs of the United States Treasury, and who are 
averse to ‘‘ mixing themselves up with liquor and tobacco,”’ and finally 
a resolution was adopted simply calling for the abolition of the internal 
revenue taxes on bank checks, proprietary articles, and medicines. 
This, of course, is a very inadequate treatment of the matter, but good 
as far as it goes. We cannot question that when Congress approaches 
the subject it will find that its duty is to go much further. It is obviously 
quite impossible to avoid consideration of the whiskey and tobacco 
taxes, they contribute three-fourths of the whole internal 
revenue receipts, though it is entirely proper to separate the 
discussion of them from the proposition to revise the tariff by a 
commission. 
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Jupce Ke.iey’s address was an admirable presentation of the 
facts that condemn the maintenance of internal taxation. In the 
course of his elaborate argument, he brings forward many interesting 
and convincing details that have not heretofore been fully presented. He 
meets squarely, as does THE AMERICAN, the essential question involved 
in the motion to discontinue the internal taxes. He says, unequivo- 
cally, that he desires to pay off the whole national debt, and has re- 
garded the policy of doing so ‘‘ as among the wisest and most conserva- 
tive of our traditions.’’ But, standing on this ground, and agreeing 
cordially to any form of language in which the proposition can be 
stated, we are confronted with the question whether the surplus of rev- 
enues shall be maintained at enormous figures for three years to come,— 
in which time all the bonds now payable will have been paid,—and 
whether, so doing, we are willing to sustain at the end of that time 
the shock of making a sudden and tremendous change. To maintain 
the collection of the present excess is to put us at the end of 1884 
in a situation where we must choose between ‘‘a reduction whose ex- 
tent and violence would disturb our entire trade, or the application of 
an inimense annual surplus to the purchase of bonds at such premiums 
as they might command in Wall Street.’’ This latter is an alternative 
not to be contemplated. Already we have made a stupendous record 
of that sort. From 1865 to 1881 (both years included), we have been 
buying, at times, in the open market, bonds that were not payable, 
and upon these there was paid from the Treasury, as premiums, the 
enormous sum of $63,594,736. This is the vital element in the whole 
question. It can only be justifiable to collect taxes when the revenues 
from them are needed; and these are not now needed, because the 
great body of the debt to which they are to be applied is not available 
for payment. 





THE question who is to be chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means may be considered in connection with this address of Judge 
KELLEY, for it is probable, if not certain, that the time has at last ar- 
rived when he will be awarded the place. It is difficult to frame a 
reason now why it should not be given him; there must be some ex- 
traordinary excuse for putting any other man at the head of a committee 
in which he has been for so many years the most conspicuous member. 
The variations of opinion in regard to currency and specie resumption, 
that might have been referred to years ago, are no longer subjects of con- 
cern; they have passed into the mists among other settled matters, and 
Mr. KELLey stands precisely in the line of the present great popular 
movement to protect our industries, lighten and remove domestic taxa- 
tion, and develop foreign markets for our products. As a leading rep- 
resentative of this,—one of the oldest, and one of the most earnest, — 
he would be entitled to the chairmanship of his committee if his con- 
nection with it had been much less protracted and important. 








THE TARIFF CONVENTION. 


was an excellent idea to hold,in the week which preceded the 
session of Congress, a convention of American Protection- 
ists in the chief seaport of the country. New York is, by nature 
of its position, and through the presence of a great body of for- 
eigners who have no interest except in foreign trade, the chief seat of 
Free Trade opinion in America. This, no doubt, was one reason 
for its selection as the place of meeting,—as a demonstration of the 
strength and vigor of Protectionist opinion “ where it will do most 
good.” Another was the fact that New York has the best and 
most efficient newspaper press,—a press which reaches every corner 
of the country with its reports of every meeting of national import- 
ance held in that city, In New York news is news. Their daily 
newspapers do not publish a selection of what they think interest- 
ing and edifying, nor crowd out important telegraphic despatches for 
the sake of dry-goods or railroad advertisements, as has been done 
in less favored cities. At least half the dailies of that city are un- 
friendly to the purpose of the convention. But its promoters be- 
lieved there would be no exception to the carefulness of the report 
they would give of its proceedings. 





A tariff convention is a more important body just at present 
than at any previous point in our history. Brief as is our national 
history, we have made more experiments in fiscal legislation than 
any other country in the world. In 1789-1801, we had Protec- 
tion; in 1801-1812, Free Trade; in 1812-1816, Protection; in 
1816-1824, Free Trade; in 1824-1833, Protection; in 1833-1842, 
Free Trade; in 1842-1847, Protection; in 1847-1861, Free 
Trade; and in 1861-1881, Protection’again. The national policy 
has been changed nine times in less than a century. The two 
largest periods of continuance before 1861 were that of Protection for 
the twelve years just after the Government was established, and 
that of Free Trade for the fourteen years just before the War of 
Secession. But for the last twenty years there has been no change, 
and the probability of any change back to Free Trade grows more 
and more remote with every year. The last Presidential election 
turned upon this issue in the doubtful States; and it was admitted, 
even by many who favored the Free Trade policy, that the result 
was decisive. The American people mean to persist in the devel- 
opment of their industries by Protection, and the party which puts 
itself into opposition to that policy may count itself out of the 
race. 


A tariff convention in 1881, therefore, is not on the same foot- 
ing as some that were held in the earlier part of our history to 
plead for protection to nascent and struggling industries. It is a 
body which represents the majority of the American people in 
their purpose to achieve their industrial independence as regards 
all the great staples of manufacture. As especially representing 
the protected industries, it comes together to give needed light as 
to the steps required to the perfect execution of the popular will in 
this matter. It was for Protection, not for any existing tariff, that 
the American people voted a year ago. The representatives and 
spokesmen of the Protectionist cause refused to take their stand on 
the existing tariff in that contest. They called for its revision, and 
not for its maintenance as it then stood. The election settled the 
principle on which the revision must proceed, but its details are 
up for discussion. It is proper, therefore, that those who represent 
the manufactures of America should understand each other and be 
able to speak with no divided counsels as to the coming measure. 
The convention has that purpose among others. 


As a convention for the advancement of tariff revision, the 
body presents itself in a very favorable light to the public. It 
does not take its stand on the accomplished fact, and resist any 
change, however reasonable. Everyone knows how easy it would 
be for the manufacturers to prevent any new legislation on the tariff. 
It is a matter of which the average politician is thoroughly afraid, 
as few of them know how the interests of their constituents will be 
affected by any change, or what enemies may be made by voting 
for it. Even the committees, although more manageable bodies 
than the House or Senate, are more disposed to put off measures 
for tariff reform than to report them. The question of the sugar: 
duties has been before that of the House for years, and yet no 
proposal is reported, in spite of its urgency. But, instead of relying 
upon this legislative inertia for the maintenance of the existing 
tariff, the Protectionists urge Congress to put the matter into the 
hands of a commission of experts, who shall report a measure 
more moderate and reasonable than that now in force. 


It is asked what exactly the Protectionists propose in revising 
the tariff. They propose the maintenance of the protective prin- 
ciple, first of all. They wish to have no duty reduced to a point 
lower than will afford a fair advantage to the American producer, 
to make up for the difference in wages, taxation, cost of capital 
and of material, newness of the industry, and other disadvantages 
under which our producers lie, as compared with the situation of 
our most favored foreign competitors. These are all points for ex- 
perts to settle, and for their settlement they ask the commission. 
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That commission probably will report in favor of abolishing some 
duties, reducing many, and raising or establishing some. 


there. Among these, in our opinion, are the duties on statuary 


There | 


and painting, and on books too costly for reproduction in Amer- | 
i _ to disastrous moral results. 


ica. These the commission would abolish. There are other 
duties which always were excessive and never would have been 
fixed at the existing rate if the tariff had been prepared properly. 
These the commission would reduce. There are still other duties 
whose present amount was right enough when first enacted, but 
the changes in the industry concerned have made them unsuitable. 


| his absence in Europe. 
| opinion he ever offered to the world from his New York pulpit. 


The duty of twenty-eight dollars a ton on steel rails, for instance, | 


was a light and reasonable duty when enacted and when rails were 
far higher than at present. But the great improvements made in 
the use of the Bessemer apparatus, especially in America, have 
pulled the price down to a figure which makes the present duty 
look very high indeed. Its reasonable reduction hardly would be 
resisted by the makers of this important article. But there are 
many duties which are even now no higher than is reasonable ; 
and the report of a commission of experts in favor of retaining 
these would give new confidence to the manufacturers concerned, 
As Mr. JosepH Wuarrton said in the convention, American 
manufacturers are tired of threats of piecemeal revision. They 
want a decision as to the conditions under which they are to carry 
on their business. 

On the other hand, there are American industries which de- 
serve a degree of protection which has not been accorded to them. 
These are not the great and influential industries. They need 
protection to make them such. They are comparatively «a feeble 


folk ;” and, if the Protectionists take up their cause, it must be | 


from another motive than the greedy selfishness which generally is 
assumed as their motive. For instance, we import too much and 
we make too little linen, The linen-importing interest is the best or- 
ganized in America, It has been the most successful in resisting 
any legislation which clashes with its own interests. It generally 
manages to smother all such legislation in committee, and the most 
explicit promises of reporting it to the House have too often come 
to nothing. It is to be hoped that such a commission as is pro- 
posed would take this and similar depressed industries— 
sip-building, for instance,—into consideration, and see that justice 
is done them. 

This we assume to be the Protectionist meaning of tariff re- 
vision. Those who call themselves revenue reformers want a 
revision of a very different sort. They do not say that Free Trade 
is their object; they know that Free Trade is becoming as un- 
popular as“ free thinking ” or “ free love.” But that lurks in all their 
proposals and underlies all their logic, Their chief hope seems 
to be that the Protectionists will fall out amongst themselves in 
revising the Tariff. We feel quite sure that they are destined to 
one more disappointment. 





THE FAILURE OF LIBERALISM. 
r | \HE explanation given by Rev. O. B. FrotuincHam of his 





refusal to return to his iconoclastic work as a preacher of ex- 
treme liberalism in New York has caused a very genuine sur- 
prise. Nothing in Mr. FROTHINGHAM’s previous career had pre- 
pared the public for the display of intellectual modesty and self- 
distrust which he makes in his talk with the reporter of Zhe 
Evening Post. We have never seen in his previous public utter- 
ances anything which becomes him so well or makes so good an 
impression. It shows that he is and has been a conscientious and 
sincere leader of public opinion according to his lights, and not one 
governed by the mere Berserkir rage for destruction which charac- 
terizes many who fight in the ranks of the liberal army. Mr. 
FROTHINGHAM has been sufficiently negative in his pulpit teachings. 





| 
| 


Like Mr. THEoporE ParKER, he has taught that Gop has given us 
no revelation of Himself in either the Bible or in Jesus the CHRIST ; 


are duties in the present tariff which never ought to have been | that the historical religions are all alike the record of men’s 





hazardous guesses and imperfect intuitions ; and that the ideas of 
revelation and miracle are dangerous superstitions which may lead 


Mr. FRoTHINGHAM has not reached any new convictions during 
He is not prepared to retract a single 


But he is not so well satisfied with his philosophy of religion and 
of the universe. He has come so far as to suspect that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than were dreamed of in that phi- 
losophy. He has reached this conclusion, not through any argu- 
ments brought to bear upon him by those who believe in revealed 
religion and a supernatural order of spiritual life, but by the evi- 
dence which the lives of some of them furnish as to the reality of 
these things. It was what he saw of the Christ‘an zeal and faith- 
fulness of certain Italian priests, that satisfied him of something 
behind those lives for which his theology could furnish no expla- 
nation. The Catholic Church is entitled to all the credit which this 
confession carries. But those who know much of the inner life of 
the Protestant Churches, know that just the same evidence as to 
the reality and the power of the Christian faith abound among 
them. Recent biographies furnish this kind of evidence from the 
most various quarters. THoMAS ARNOLD, WILLIAM IsLay Burns, 
JOHANN WICHERN, JoHN DuncAN, CHARLES KincsLey, J. McLeop 
CAMPBELL, RopERT Hatt, NorMAN MACLEOD, FREDERICK ROBERT- 
SON, THOMAS ERSKINE, Lupwic Harms, Dora LonsDALE, JOHN 
Kes_e, ApoLtF Monop, AMALIE SIEVEKING, Epwarp DENNISON, 
WILHELM LoEHEand Bishop Pattison are but a few of the many 
modern saints of British and Continental Protestantism, of each of 
whom good Catholics might say, as did the Irish rebels of 1641, 
when they fired the salute of honor over the open grave of the 
good Bishop BEDELL : “ Sint anime nostre cum tua!’ As to the 
comparative merits of the Protestant and the Catholic types of 
piety, each will have his own opinion. But nothing short of sec- 
tarian wilfulness will prevent the members of either church from 
confessing, as Mr. FrorHincHam does of the Catholic Church, 
that in both are seen the fruits of a new power born into the world 
in the person of Jesus the Curist. 

Mr. FRotHINGHAM is of the opinion that “ what is called revealed 
religion” has not lost ground during the last twenty years, but 
the reverse. He thinks that this gain is due in part to the fact 
that the churches who take this ground have improved their posi- 
tion by sloughing off various needless excrescences of their own 
belief and presenting that belief in a shape less open to rational 
objections. He does not, as we understand him, charge that they 
have abandoned anything essential in this progress. They still 
represent adequately the position which he has been antagonizing 
and about whose worthlessness he has become less confident. In 
this Mr. FRoTHINGHAM, we think, shows himself a careful and just 
observer of the signs of the times, For the past twenty years, 
there has been a great and general movement forward among the 
orthodox Protestant Churches. The spirit which pervades the 
writings of CoLERIDGE, ARNOLD, MAuRICE, ERSKINE, KINGSLEY, 
BUSHNELL and STANLEY, has been felt in greater or less degree in 
nearly every communion. There has been no abandonment of the 
positive doctrines held in the past. But there has been a desire 
for such a restatement of those doctrines as shall no longer leave 
them open to strong and serious objections. The place and dig- 
nity of the Lible, for instance,as the charter of the Christian 
Church is upheld as vigorously as ever; but dependence is placed 
less on the external evidences of its origin and authority than on 
its commending itself to every man’s conscience and its proving 
itself inspired by its power of inspiring. So, throughout the whole 
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circle of Christian teaching. The most conservative schools have 
felt the new influence, The advent of such a man as Professor 
PATTON in Princeton Seminary marks the change of tone, of 
method, of attitude, in that great stronghold of theological conser- 
vatism. To this change the liberal movement has contributed. 
The orthodox churches owe much to the objectors who urged 
the difficulties of the recognized creeds, even if they were right in 
refusing to accept the solutions which the liberal teachers offered 
them. The churches may not confess their obligations; but to 
liberalism they owe their escape from an intellectual stagnation 
more mischievous than any error could be. 

Another point that strikes Mr. FRoTHINGHAM very forcibly is 
the tendency of liberalism of his sort, and of the school of THEODORE 
PARKER in general, to run out into adead materialism. His friend, 
Mr. Cuapwick, of Brooklyn, has admitted already the existence of 
this tendency. He had hoped that when THEODORE PARKER 
stripped Theism of its historical trappings and proclaimed it as 
the Absolute Religion, that it would commend itself to multitudes 
who would give no ear to historical Christianity. He found his 
mistake. Into the place of the new Theism have come Agnosti- 
cism, Atheism and Materialism, as its logical outcome. The liber- 
alism which seeks to sunder religion from history cannot maintain 
itself in the spiritual philosophy which Mr. PARKER preached. 
Those who, like Mr. Cyapwick and Mr. FROTHINGHAM, have_be- 
hind them traditions of an early education in Christian belief, may 
stand there. The rest run down the steep incline. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, All through the last half century we have been 
learning to feel the wonderfulness and the greatness of history. 
A creed which turns its back upon history, seeing in it no presence 
of Gop and finding no disclosures of his leading, has an increas- 
ingly difficult task to maintain itself. It is hard to believe in a 
Gop who might almost as well have died after the world was made, 
—who has done little or nothing for it ever since. The believers in 
«what is called revealed religion” do not feel this difficulty. They 
may differ as widely as did Dr. Cuannine from Dr. HopcE as to 
the manner and the extent of the disclosure Gop makes of himself. 
But they agree that history is the field of divine manifestation and 
that religion and history cannot be sundered. Those who try to 
sunder them will find the scheme of history which suits them best 
in the writings of M. Aucust Comte or Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, or 
the extreme Darwinians. They will find it very hard to avoid the 
theological, or rather the antitheological, inferences which Mr. 
SPENCER connects with his views of the story of human progress. 

One reason for the gains of the positively historical churches is 
found in the fact that they have a more earnest belief in Gop. Liberal- 
ism runs out intoall sorts of secondary enthusiasms. It is abundant 
in its effusions over humanity, progress, liberty of thought and 
scores of lesser divinities. Now, these are great themes, but not 
surely the greatest. It is well, no doubt, that they should be 
treated often and seriously, but not that they should be the staple of 
preaching or teaching. It is upon these, however, that the em- 
phasis of liberal teaching falls chiefly. The enthusiasm of Gop, the 
living sense of the divine background to human existence, the sense 
of boundless responsibility for actions and of the significance 
of remorse, the zest for worship, the passion for the infinite, are not 
the strong points of liberalism. But they are the sources of the 
power which the Church of Curist exercises over human hearts. A 
creed which can not command these, cannot live. All great religions, 
Buddhismas well as Christianity, have trampled down the superficial 
faiths which did not seek to explain the deep and dark places of hu- 
man experience. ‘The keys of death and of hell” must be, or 
seem to be, in the hands of Him whom mankind will follow as 
sheep follow a shepherd. 


Complementary to this defect is a certain popular attitude to- 
wards liberal organizations for purposes of either worship or edification 





We mean the state of mind to which Mr. FROTHINGHAM once 
addressed himself when he published a volume of sermons to show 
that his own was “the safest creed.” Many persons say: “If your 
liberal creed be true, why should I come to hear you preach ? 
What, indeed, is there for you to preach about? I am just as well 
at home or in the fields. If the churches are in the right, there 
is some sense in attending them. If this life be but the forecourt 
of another, whose character depends on the use I make of the 
present opportunities, and if the churches have the key to the 
line of conduct which will lead to the best results there, then let 
us go to church. But you repudiate any such pretensions. On 
your own ground, we are quite safe in ignoring you. On business 
grounds, it even may be wisest to go to church on the chance 
that their theory of the universe may prove true. To use Mr. 
Hasserton’s illustration, a man may think it safest to take out a 
policy in an accident insurance company, although he would not 
regard the company’s stock as a good investment. So, aman may 
incline to think that a very small chance of the churches being in 
the right is a good reason for keeping on their side.’ Weare 
not approving this line of thought; indeed, we rather sympathize 
with Professor DE Morean’s feeling that such speculators should 
be pitched to all eternity out of a red-hot dice-box upon a red-hot 
gaming-table. But we know that it exists,—that it keeps people 
who believe very little from supporting religivuus bodies which be- 
lieve somewhat more, and that it often results in bringing them 
under the influence of other bodies which believe a great deal. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE desire to pay off the national debt is very strong, and a very 
proper desire it is. But debt not payable cannot be paid—except 
in one way, which, under the circumstances, is not to be considered. 
Ways will be found and suggested, however, to use the surplus revenues, 
and the warnings given in THE AMERICAN, months ago, that a plethora 
of cash would breed an abundance of jobs, are perfectly certain to be 
soon justified. Mr. FoLcrEr’s treasure cannot be called a carcass, it 
is true, but the vultures of jobbery are scenting it, and scores and 
hundreds of them will gather at Washington this winter. As an in- 
stance to show what is seriously—and we assume not dishonestly,—pro- 
posed, in order to consume all the surplus revenues, mark some recent 
suggestions of the New York Graphic. ‘That journal thinks there need 
be no concern about the excess of cash,—which has only been sixty-two 
millions in the last five months,—for it can all be used in one way or 
another. We may ‘‘ create a new navy,”’ for instance; we may im- 
prove our coast defences ; we may also cast a lot of cannon, as great in 
destructive capacity as those which the European nations have been 
able to make; we may improve our great water-ways; we may con- 
struct the International Park at Niagara Falls; ‘‘ and in a dozen other 
useful, necessary and wholesome ways’’ distribute the cash! Such 
suggestions are signs of many worse things. The consenting to all these 


‘“ wholesome ways ’’—seventeen in number,—would be but a small part : 


of what we should be doing if we were to yield consent to the myriad 
schemes of plunder that will be proposed at Washington—and of can- 
didly stated in the columns of a newspaper. 





PROFESSOR OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, contributes to Zhe Century Magazine an article descriptive of 
one of our most curious old Pennsylvania relics,—the ancient cloister at 
Ephrata, where ConraD BEIsSEL first gathered the Order of the Solitary 
more than a century andahalf ago. Sucha subject is one of many which 
are available for treatment by skilful hands in this part of the United 
States, and which have been overlooked, or not looked for at all, in 
the search by writers and artists for what is picturesque and curious. 
Ephrata has a rare stock of ancient memories, and these of the most 
interesting character ; astudy of its history helps to illustrate the won- 
derfully varied forms of society, industrial as well as religious, from 
which the colony of Penn, with its tolerance of belief, was formed, and 
which was the base from which the Commonwealth has arisen. 
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Pennsylvania is a State of mosaic foundation ; and, while it may be true, 
as Professor SEIDENSTICKER observes, that antiquarian tastes do not yet 
find much in America upon which to feed, it is still the fact that there 
is here a comparative abundance of old material that will well repay 
attention. Ephrata, itself, is little known beyond a limited group of 
readers who have, like the author of this article in Zhe Century, made 
a special study of such subjects, and yet it is more curious in a half 
dozen particulars than anything else of the sort in colonial history. 
Professor SEIDENSTICKER, whose work is at once accurate and sympa- 
thetic, has done well to let the literary world at large know something 
of it. 


WHILE the Democratic party in Pennsylvania shows great weakness | 


and demoralization,—as witness the manner in which it was tampered 
with in the recent canvass,—it is still fair to say that it has recently fur- 
nished for the public service, both in this city and in the State, but 
mainly in the former, a number of high-class officials. In this list let 
us place Mayor Kine, Controller PArtison and State Senator Gorpon, 
as men whose quality has already been partially if not thoroughly 
tested, and it may be expected that Mr. KrumBuHaar, the City Commis- 
sioner-elect, and Mr. KENNEDy, the State Senator-elect, will place 
themselves in the same rank. 
such relation to the general movement for reform that they received 
the support of Republican voters and owed their election to that aid. 
They therefore illustrate anew the fact that the people do discriminate 
between men who serve the public interests faithfully and those who 
do not—a discrimination which, in spite of all doubts and doubters, is 
is sure to increase. 


AN interesting chapter in the internal revenue case is that which 
may properly be placed under the heading of ‘‘ Civil Service Reform.”’ 
‘To dispense with a great body of unneeded officials, to reduce the bur- 
den of Government litigation that cumbers the courts, to relieve the 
people from the exactions of tax-collectors, and to largely diminish 
the political influence exerted by a corps of active and shrewd office- 
holders, would be a reform of substance and reality. In the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, says Judge KELLEy, there are upon the rolls about 
four thousand officials. In his report for 1881, just made public, Com- 
missioner RauM recites that within the sixteen months past there have 
been 859 distilleries seized, and 1,510 persons arrested, charged with 
infraction of the laws in relation to distilling. In his report for 1880, 
he gave figures covering a longer time. Within four years and four 
months there had then been 4,061 distilleries seized, and 7,339 dis- 
tillers arrested, while twenty-six officers and employés of the Bureau had 
been killed, and fifty-seven others wounded, while enforcing the internal 
revenue laws. As to the litigation, there were, by the report of 1880, 
9,476 suits for taxes pending in the courts on July 1st, 1879, and in 
the year following that date 5,848 new ones had been commenced. 
These are pregnant statistics. They may well engage the attention 
of anyone who sincerely desires to reform the public service. 


MLLE. DE Bois GUILBERT, the young French lady who is about to be 
married to M. Bourret, nephew of the former President of the French 
Assembly, claims, it is said, ‘‘ to be a lineal descendant of the Templar 
who plays so prominent a part in‘Ivanhoe.’’’ This alleged claim,—we 
hope it is only alleged,—which seems to show that the French admirers 
of ‘‘the good Sir Scorr’’ take his fictions with a degree of earnest- 
ness not equalled by English-speaking readers, is rendered more droll 
by the emphatic way in which the doughty Templar puts himself on 
record in the matter which affects lineal descendants. ‘‘ Know, sweet 
daughter of Zion,’’ says Bois GuILBERT to ReBEcca, ‘that, were the 
Most Christian King to offer me his Most Christian daughter, with 
Languedoc for a dowry, I could »ot wed her. It is against my vow to 
love any maiden otherwise than par amours, as I will love thee. I am 
a Templar. Behold the Cross of my Holy Order !* Perhaps Mlle. 
DE Bois GuILBERT has only read an expurgated edition of ‘‘Ivanhoe,”’ 
prepared for the use of good little French girls,—or is it possible that 
Miss Brappon’s condensed volume omits these remarks of the 
Templar Knight ? 


AN analysis of the ‘‘ RIDDLEBERGER Bill,’’ which, it is announced, 


All these gentlemen, however, stood in | 
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the majority of the Virginia Legislature intend to promptly pass when 
that body shall have assembled, shows that it is in substance and in 
fact a repudiation of a large part of the State’s actual indebtedness. 
It does not much attempt to conceal the fact that the obligations 
issued under the authority of the laws of the State of Virginia are far 
in excess of the amount which by its own provisions is to be paid; it 
only undertakes to show that fora variety of reasons part of these 
obligations should not be honored at the State Treasury, and to decide 
what other part should be. The whole measure, in fact, rests upon an 
assumption that a certain amount per annum is the limit of the State’s 
‘‘ ability to pay.’’ This assumption is necessarily arbitrary, yet it is the 
best foundation Mr. RIDDLEBERGER can find for his scheme of repudia- 
tion. Does it not seem that a better and a wiser statesmanship than 
this bill would take part of the taxes now drained from the State of 
Virginia into the overflowing Treasury of the United States, and by 
means of them pay the State’s honest debts ? 


AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


-JESSIMISTS, prompt to forecast the ruin of the Republic,—of which 
unpleasant variety of critics there are plenty here, as weil as across 
the water,—often strengthen their bitter prophecies by references to the 
general insubordination of American children. ‘They are, these 
croakers aver, the worst-behaved, the most ill-trained and undisciplined 
children on the face of the earth. Obedience, pure and simple, is 
unknown to them; modesty and self-abnegatlon are things undreamed 
of. ‘They argue, they contradict, they interrupt, they disobey, or, at 
the best, meet an urgent command with a ‘‘What for?’’ a positive 
interdict with a ‘‘ Why mustn’t I?’”’ In short, the obedient and dutiful 
child of the traditions of our fathers—the little girls who are ‘‘ seen and 
not heard,’’ the ‘‘ good boys and girls of modest looks,’’—are declared 
to be either extinct or rapidly approaching extinction. 
And the worst of the matter is that the most rose-colored optimist, 
the philanthropist with the largest bump of philoprogenitiveness, cannot 


| give these atrocious charges the thorough and sweeping denial which 


feeling would prompt. It really does seem that habits of obedience 
and discipline are more decadent with every generation. The enfant 
terrible is no longer a portentous accident, but a product of course, 
expected and allowed for—or disallowed whenever that is possible. It 
is not because the large family of our friend Olivebranch is an espe- 
cially ill-regulated one that letters of houses make difficulties or an- 
nounce positive refusals, while boarding-house keepers are full of like 
objections, till he is driven to propose, with humorous bitterness, to go 
home and smother the children in order to simplify matters; it is” 
children in their general and well-understood form that are considered 
objectionable, not the little Olivebranches in particular. ‘The much 
commented-on increase of childless marriages in this country, the 
general idea of a large family as an oppressive burden, instead of the 
blessing of the righteous man, asthe Psalmist announced it, is probably 
not due, as in France, to economical and prudential motives so much as 
to a well-founded dread of the savagery of the nineteenth century 
child. 

And it is inour own country chiefly, if not only,—in our own blessed 
land of liberty,—that this young heir of all the ages assumes the throne 
with so much uncomfortable racket. European children of all nation- 
alities are, if we may trust experienced witnesses, much more docile 
and orderly than our own. In England only are the symptoms similar 
to our own, if of less severity than here; and, if the recent fraternal 
outpourings at Yorktown and elsewhere are to be credited, Englishman 
and American mean, after all, very much the same thing. As to the 
enfants, the kinder and the édambini of France and Germany and 
Italy, their comparison with young Brother Jonathan would be too 
painful for us were there not comfort in the fact that they, on their part, 
are thrown into the shade by the miniature men and women of China 
and Japan, and all probably eclipsed by the never-crying babies of the 
red Indians of the West; thus proving to the hopeful satisfaction that 
what are called ‘‘ good children’’ are not, at least, infallible tests of a 
nation’s progress in morality and civilization. 

No; there is, we trust, no special inherent sinfulness in the objec- 
tionable and unmanageable American children of this generation,—none 
such, at least, as portends the wreck and dissolution of the nation of 
which they will soon be the governing instead of the disturbing forces ; 
neither can we admit that the unmanageableness is altogether the fault 
of the disciplinary powers of parents and guardians. Why should it 
be? Are adult wills any less strong than in previous ages? Is foolish 
fondness: for children a more common trait? Does their government 
offer any apparent difficulties greater than in other generations? It 
does not appear so; at any rate, until the pudding is subjected to pro- 
verbial proof. Every bachelor is thoroughly confident that, if those 
naughty children were zs children, he could preserve discipline, secure 
order and enforce obedience, It is not until he becomes the father of 
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a family that he finds himself sliding down to the level of what he had 
con iemned. It is further to be remarked that the exceptional cases in 
which an iron rule preserves external order during the childhood of a 
family do not usually offer such results in after-life as encourage other 
parents to carry out a similarly severe regimen On the contrary, such 
rigidity is frequently followed by worse evils than those which it sup- 
pressed. 

It is in the very nature of the new generations that the changes of 
which their turbulence is the symptom are inwrought, and changed 
measures must be adopted to meet it. The spirit of our republican in- 
stitutions has become embodied in the children of the Republic,—its 
liberty and its license, its capacities for good and its opportunities for 
evil, its conviction of equal rights and its repugnance to blind and un- 
reasoning submission to authority. Arbitrary fiats, like superseded 
kingships, are no longer hedged with divinity, but must show better 
ground for respect than the mere will of the ruler. 

Some more excellent way of governing must surely be found than 
any yet generally achieved,—one that will secure order without exas- 
perating conflicts with the interpenetrative spirit of republicanism,—till 
the coming generations, being, like Paul, ‘‘ born free,’’ may learn better 
than any have ever done the precious meaning of ‘‘ the perfect /aw of 
liberty.”’ 
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NARROW-GAUGE RAILROADS IN COLORADO. 


ENDING the invention and application of an adequate system of 
internal transportation, the development of Colorado hung fire. 
The phys‘cal formation of the country—an agricultural plain traversed 
by a mountainous mining region,—made easy communication between 
the highlands and lowlands imperatively necessary and at the same 
time made communication of any sort exceedingly difficult. The 
miners in the mountains looked to the near-by farmers for their food- 
supply,—but they sometimes went unfed,—and_ they always paid pro- 
digious prices for their food. Conversely, valuable mines remained 
undeveloped because of the difficulty of taking in machinery and 
bringing out ore. Wagon roads did not meet the requirements of the 
situation. This was proved time and again,—most notably, perhaps, 
by the repeated jams on the Leadville trail in 1878. Railroads of the 
standard broad-gauge—four feet eight and one-half inches,—could not 
be built, save at a cost so great as to wipe out, at the very start, all pos- 
sibility of making them pay. Some of the camps most desirable to reach 
could not be reached at all. Development meant money’s worth right 
away ; but the way to development was not clear. This was the con- 
dition of affairs when the Denver Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads 
reached Denver in the summer of 1870. In the following year, the 
first section of narrow-gauge railway was built by the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway Company,—the little line of seventy-six miles,— 
from Denver to Colorado Springs, and then and _ there the transporta- 
tion problem was solved. 

Although the impossibility of building paying broad-gauge roads 
into the mountains was by this time very generally conceded, General 
Palmer and his associates in the narrow-gauge project found that the 
most difficult work before them was not to build their line, but to con- 
vince capitalists—or, indeed, anybody,—that it could be built and 
profitably operated. Their project was laughed at. The narrow-gauge 
was looked upon as ridiculous—what it was to accomplish as altogether 
too grand, even for Western realization. ‘The scheme certainly avas a 
big one. It was proposed to build a system of railroads which would 
aggregate little less than two thousand miles, covering Southern and 
Western Colorado, thence traversing New Mexico, and expanding again 
over Old Mexico—the whole being a great international trunk line, with 
innumerable feeders. Excepting the Mexican division, the country 
through which the greater portion of this line was to pass was a desert 
wilderness. What inhabitants the land contained outside of the small 
towns of Denver, Pueblo and the scattered mining camps, were hostile 
Indians. It must be remembered that in 1870 the riches of Colorado 
were only guessed at. Gold mining was under a cloud, farming and 
herding were only just beginning,whiie the silver deposits in the cen- 
tral, western and southern portions of the State, and the even richer 
deposits in the same regions of iron and coal, were absolutely unknown. 
Indeed, the present chief source of wealth, silver mining, did not begin 
until after the railroads came in. On the whole, it is not surprising 
that there were more people ready to believe that the projected line 
would be a failure than there were to believe that it would be a success. 
There was also the further serious obstacle in the way of a cheerful faith 
that very few people had any knowledge of narrow-gauge (three feet ) 
railroads ; and on general principles, as a new thing, no good was ex- 
pected to come of their adoption. The Festiniog road in North Wales, 
the initial narrow-gauge line, had been opened for steam traffic only a 
few years before ( 1863,) and under conditions which rendered it nearly 
valueless for purposes of comparison with the projected road in Colo- 
rado. The few short lines in other parts of Europe, even had they 
been in operation for a period long enough to give positive results,-- 
and they had not,—were equally unavailable for comparison. Indeed, 











all that the Colorado railroad men had to count upon certainly was the 
fact that the first outlay for construction and equipment would be 
from a third toa half less for narrow-gauge than for broad-gauge. 
The enormous saving effected in mountain work is shown very strikingly 
by the broad-gauge estimates and the actual narrow-gauge cost of that 
portion of the Colorado Central Railroad that passes through Clear 
Creek Cafion, a distance of thirteen miles. The broad-gauge estimate 
for grading per mile was $90,000. The narrow-gauge cost was less 
than $20,000 per mile. This large difference was due not merely to 
the difference in width of road-bed, but also to the fact that the two 
lines traversed different ground. The broad-gauge location would 
have required in construction many bridges across the stream, with 
high embankments, many tunnels and many deep, open cuts in rock. 
The adoption of the narrow-gauge admitted of an alignment conform- 
ing approximately to the windings of the cafion, thus permitting the 
construction of a graded road-bed at less than one-quarter of the esti- 
mated cost of a broad-gauge road-bed, and with the additional advan- 
tage that increase of distance secured more favorable grades. It was 
in consideration of the ascertained fact that construction would be thus 
cheapened, and of the certainty that cost of equipment and running 
expenses would be correspondingly lessened, that the narrow-gauge was 
adopted. The doubtful points on which chances had to be taken 
were whether or not anybody could be found to travel on the line and 
to send freight over it after it was constructed, and, on the other hand, 
whether or not a narrow-gauge service would meet the needs and 
requirements of the country after development should fairly begin. 
These doubts could be resolved only by a practical test. The narrow- 
gauge people took the chances and went ahead. 

{[t is now a trifle more than ten years since the line between Denver 
and Colorado Springs was opened for traffic. This is long enough to 
determire positively all the points at issue: Whether or not a railroad 
built into a country desert of inhabitants would bring inhabitants and 
and create for itself a paying business; whether, after the country 
should be opened and (relatively) thickly settled, a narrow-gauge road 
would suffice for the discharge of the traffic created ; and whether the 
large promises about the extent and general character of the projected 
railway system had any bottom to them. On each of these several 
points the road has stood the test of time. Population promptly adjusted 
itself to the new order of things. In 1870 Colorado contained 39,864 
souls. The census of 1880—since which time there has been an in- 
crease of at least five per cent.,—showed a population of 194,649 ; four 
fifths of the present population, therefore, have been brought in by the 
railroads. ‘This is proved conclusively by the fact that away from the 
railroads the country remains unpopulated. The-ailroad business that 
has been developed has been proportionately large. Work was begun 
with two little twelve-ton locomotives and only a dozen or two of cars 
of all classes ; and, excepting the terminal stations at Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs, there were no buildings of any note along the line. The 
line, as first constructed, was a maze of curves,—deliberately adopted in 
order to avoid the cost of grading,—and the first rails laid down were 
iron, and weighed only thirty pounds to the yard. __In short, as little 
money was spent as possible ; for the main capital of the builders was 
not money, but faith. This faith time has justified. The outfit presented 
in the last annual report (April, 1881,) consisted of 101 locomotives 
and 2879 cars of all classes ; and, while thus greatly increased, the out- 
fit has been greatly improved. The cars, both freight and passenger, 
have been enlarged and in various ways—as by the adoption upon 
both of the Westinghouse air-brake, and upon the passenger of the Mil- 
ler coupler and platform,—better adapted to the service for which they 
are respectively designed, while the locomotives have been raised in 
weight to twenty tons for passenger and thirty and thirty-four tons for 
freight. This increase in the weight of the locomotives and of the 
train-loads has been contemporaneous with a corresponding change in 
the roadway. The thirty-pound iron rails have been replaced by forty- 
pound steel rails; jointed steel frogs and improved switches have been 
set in; ingenious devices for strengthening the outer rail on curves have 
been adopted, while the most trying of the curves have been abandoned 
and a relatively straight track has been secured by means of many costly 
cuts and fills; a systematic erection of iron bridges in place of wooden 
ones has been begun, and along the main line neat wooden or stone 
stations have been erected, many round-houses and section-houses have 
been built, and at Denver large car shops, machine shops and general 
repair shops have been put up. Indeed, as the read stands to-day, it 
is equalled by only a few of the Eastern roads in excellence of road-bed 
and completeness of equipment,—perhaps only by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It is incomparably ahead of all other railroads in the West. 
And all of these substantial—and on a Western line astonishing,— 
improvements haveebeen not merely warranted, but have been com- 
pelled, by the rapid, legitimate increase of business. Starting with, 
practically, no income at all, the net earnings of the line have 
increased (taking the figures for the year ending June 3oth, 1881,) to 
$4,000 per mile. The gross earnings of the whole line for the third 
week in last October were $156,590, as against $11,795 for the corres- 
ponding week last year. These facts and figures settle the doubts of 
ten years ago in regard to population and trade, 
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The promise made at the start, that the few miles of road then com- | 
pleted should be expanded into a great railway system, has been more | 


than fulfilled already. 


In the United States more than a thousand | 


miles of track are open for traffic ; four hundred miles more are in course | 


of construction, and near a thousand miles of surveys have been made 
with a view to construction in the near future. In Mexico, although 
construction began only in the present year, several sections—aggregat- 
ing between two hundred and three hundred miles,—have been opened, 
and are operated, even under existing disadvantages, at a handsome 
profit. 


| sale consummated. 


| system of ‘ political vassalage 
Work is going forward simultaneously upon the main line | 


and upon several of the more important lateral branches, and so | 


vigorously is this work being pushed that a junction with the track 
leading south from the United States probably will be made during the 
coming year. Meanwhile, the original plan has been so extended in 
the course of execution, that the projected system now means not two 
thousand but five thousand miles of road,—the great north and south 
line from Denver to the City of Mexico, that probably will be opened 
next year, with its twelve or fifteen hundred miles of branches, those 
in Colorado being already open ; the great east and west line across Mex- 
ico from the Pacific to the Gulf, with its five or six hundred miles of 
feeders ; and the east and west line, of which several hundred miles are 
built, that is to connect Salt Lake and Denver, and that, perhaps, may 
be extended at no very distant day eastward to the Missouri and west- 
ward to the Pacific. As the system exists now, nearly as many miles 
of track have been laid as would have sufficed to complete the work as 
it originally was planned, and the projected system has expanded to 
more than double its primitive size. Nor has there been, even under 
the enormous strain of the past year, any evidence of inadequacy in the 
narrow-gauge service, still less any signs of its breaking down. In 
fact, in all its bearings, the performance of the line has more than ex- 
ceeded its promise. No wonder that the Duke of Sutherland—im- 
pressed, as every practical railroad man must be, by its completeness, ex- 
cellence of equipment and entire efficiency, even more than by its great 
size,—described the Denver and Rio Grande as ‘‘the typical narrow- 
gauge railway of the world.”’ 

Colorado owes very nearly all of its present great prosperity to 
this successful realization of the narrow-gauge idea. In the wake of 
the great pioneer railway company, various companies were organized 
which together opened the northern portion of the State with lines of 
varying length of narrow-gauge road. ‘The mining cities and towns in 
the mountains and the farms of the plains have been brought together ; 
a practical way for taking in mining machinery and supplies generally, 
and for bringing out ore, has been opened; and this certainty of a 
constant and adequate transportation service has brought in hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants and has developed enormously profitable 
industries in the farms and in the mines. All that was needed was the 
touch of ‘genius required to grasp and solve the transportation 
problem. Anybody could work it out when once the formula had been 
supplied. And its solution has brought Colorado up with a jump to 
the second place, in population and in wealth, of the States west of 
the Missouri. 








VOTE-BUYING IN THE DELAWARE PENINSULA. 


HE practice of directly purchasing votes at elections is unfortu- 
nately not unknown in the United States. Some inquiries into 

the subject, a year or two ago, by a New York newspaper, showed that 
it existed in many counties of that State, though the fact was well 
known only to the class of active political ‘‘ workers ’’ and to those who 
made their suffrage the subject of sale. In New Jersey, the practice 
has long been a matter of reproach, but we are unable to say whether 
it is now declining or increasing, One of the localities where it is most 
notorious is the middle and lower sections of ‘‘ the Peninsula’’—the 
lower half of Delaware, and the ‘‘ Eastern Shores’’ of Maryland and 
Virginia. Careful and unbiased observers are of the opinion that from 
year to year the number of suffrages offered and the sums disbursed 
to obtain them rather increase—in other words, that the infamy is grow- 
ing. While it is quite true that the quaint manners and simple habits 
of the people have been in many cases grossly exaggerated and misrep- 
resented, it is, of course, equally true that illiteracy has been sadly pre- 
valent. Education—now making decided progress in Delaware, and 
doing fairly well in Maryland,—has had to encounter strong opposition. 
The writer recalls the answer of a simple and uncultured native to the 
question why he did not send his children to school ‘‘ To school? 
Why, dang it! thar’s too much edication in the country now.’’ Such 
a view was deplorable in the speaker ; to others who desired to main- 
tain their political ascendancy by the purchase of votes, it was reason- 
able enough. The residents of many remote localities in this almost 
insular region furnish numerous examples of the extent to which _polit- 
ical influence has gone, both in the discouragement of public education 
and the debauching of the suffrage. They make a precarious living at 
best, eking it out by fishing, picking berries, or doing ‘‘ chores’’ for 
their wealthier neighbors, and the temptation to sell what is well under- 





stood to have a commercial value is strong, in the absence of a clear 
understanding of the moral considerations involved. 

At many voting-places, in the early morning of election-day, it is 
not uncommon to see groups of men lounging about the corners or 
decorating the top rail of the inevitable ‘‘ worm-fence,’’ patiently 
awaiting the opening of the polls, that a bargain may be made and a 
At a voting-place in one of the small towns of 
Virginia the writer, who had heard it repeatedly asserted that this 
’? was practiced with comparative im- 
munity from the interference of the law, was prompted out of curiosity 
to watch the proceedings. Out of thirty-three men who voted, twenty- 
one were unable to read or write, and twelve openlysold their suffrage 
for prices ranging from two to five dollars. If in indigent circum- 
stances, a drink of liquor and a two-dollar bill will have a magnetic 
influence ; while a friend, a trifle better off pecuniarily, is inflexibly 
averse to receiving a sum less than five dollars. During one of the ex- 
ceptionally vigorous and closely contested campaigns of a few years 
ago in Maryland, the writer knew of a man who received fifteen dol- 
lars for sacrificing his political manhood. The sellers plead divers « 
excuses in justification of their acts. A hat, a coat, or pair of boots, 
will sometimes secure a ballot. The wife of one desires a dress, 


| another is out of work, a third hasa debt to liquidate, while the fourth, 


a veteran in the business, and possessed of more shrewdness than his 
neighbors, skulks about to discover where the largest premium isto be 
had, and, having deposited his vote and received his money, sneaks 
away, conscious that he has committed a wrong and violated the obli- 
gations of citizenship. The process of purchase is often worth attention. 
The ‘‘ treasurer ’’—a pleasanter name than that of vote-buyer—ofa dis- 
trict will be earnestly talking to a marketable voter, endeavoring to in- 
duce him to ‘‘ go right up to the polls and vote for Mr. So-and-so.’” A 
rival in his rear slyly attracts the voter’s attention, and temptingly 
displays a note. The voter seesa greater ‘‘bonanza,’’ and hastens 
away sans ceremonie, leaving the ‘‘ treasurer’’ astonished and disgusted 
as he turns about and discovers the cause of the sudden departure. At 
many of the polling-places, placards may be seen, bearing such inscrip- 
tions as : ‘¢ The purity of the ballot-box must be sustained ;’’ ‘* An 
honest vote, and every man to vote as he thinks.’’ How strangely 
at variance with the significance of these inscriptions is the conduct of 
those who prepared them! 

It is estimated that in five counties of the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land there are no less than three thousand purchasable voters. Basing 
this estimate on the supposition that these three thousand ‘ vassals ”’ 
are unable to read or write, and turning to consider the other parts of 
the Peninsula where the illiterate sell their political liberty for a 
few dollars, it is evident that the whole number of sold votes must be large. 

This system of ‘‘ political vassalage’’ has been in existence for a 
long time. Fathers who died in its chains left the bad heritage to’ 
their sons, who submissively bow to the dictation of men who figure as 
leaders in politics. The cure for the disease, it is to be hoped, may be 
found in improved education and a more general intelligence. The 
ancient conservative who foresaw the power of the newspaper, and 
said: ‘‘We must destroy the press, or it will destroy us,’’ found his 
successor of to-day in the Peninsula politician who said in confidence 
to the writer: ‘‘ We do not want more education among the people. 
It would destroy our influence over them and hand the control over to 
the other party.”’ 


THE ASSEMBLING OF CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, November 29. 
HE first regular session of the Forty-Seventh Congress will begin 
next Monday. Already we have had two special sessions of the 
Senate, but, inasmuch as the business done in them was not legisla- 
tive, they have not counted for much as an earnest of what the new 
Congress will undertake or accomplish. Now the whole forces of the 
Government, as re-established by the general election held more than a 
year ago, will come into action together. There has been from time 
to time much criticism of that feature of our system which postpones 
for more than a year after the election the meeting of the new Con- 
gress. We have a fresh illustration in present conditions of the change 
of circumstances that may take place between the time of the election 
and the time of the organization of a Congress ; but how far such con- 
ditions make a sound argument in favor of an earlier meeting of the 
newly-elected Congress is a question about which there may well be two 
opinions. 

The new Congréss is Repu >lican in both branches, and for the first 
time in several years the Administration and the Legislature are con- 
trolled by the same party. . The majority, however, is so small in 
either house that there will be little fear of partisan excesses. In fact, 
there is not an actual Republican majority in the Senate, but rather a 
majority by favor, which, while it enables the Republicans to control 
the committees and so obtain the initiative in the introduction of busi- 
ness, does not justify them in undertaking measures liable to provoke 
intense partisan feeling. ‘The presumption, therefore, is that the com- 
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ing session will be characterized by efforts to promote measures of gen- po of his recent work is at once of great technical excellence and 


erally acknowledged utility, rather than by attempts to enforce extreme 


cautiously, for nothing is more uncertain than what Congress will at- 


tempt to do, and in that body, if anywhere, the unexpected, because | 


the unreasonable thing, is the thing likely to occur. The fact that the 
majority is small may operate as a motive to each side to spend the 


time in endeavors to make party capital, and the result may be a pro- | 


longed and bitter wrangle in which the common public interests are 
ignored and forgotten. No one who has lived long in Washington, 
giving close attention to the proceedings of Congress, ventures to be 
very oracular concerning future proceedings of that body. 

The uppermost subject here now in political circles is the contest 
for the Speakership. ‘The last Republican Speaker was Mr. Blaine, 
who was succeeded by a Democrat six years ago. ‘There have been 


marked changes in the membership of the House since that date, and | ; ; lous Col 
_ only during an occasional moment of true inspiration that even the 


some of the gentlemen now prominently mentioned for the Speaker- 
ship had not then appeared in the body. Hiscock of New York, Keifer 
eof Ohio, and Reed of Maine, have made their Congressional reputa- 
tion, such as it is, since that date. Until near the end of the last Con- 
gress, the question of the Speakership was supposed to be settled. As 
soon as the result of the election was known, immediate consideration 
was given to the subject, and, although there were several who desired 
to have it understood that they were ‘eligible as candidates, it was very 
soon evident that the majority favored Mr. Frye of Maine, a choice 
every way suitable. He was clearly, in the absence of Genera! Garfield, 
the leading man on the Republican side, and he had in a peculiar 
degree the qualities which make an efficient and popular Speaker. But 
when Mr. Blaine was taken from the Senate for President Garfield’s 
Cabinet, the opportunity for another career opened before Mr. Frye, 
and he embraced it. This reopened the question of the Speakership, 
and there was no one who stood so pre-eminently above the rest in quali- 
fications as to forbid any aspirant to try his chances. ‘The result was a 
plethora of candidates, and the present uncertainty who will be suc- 
cessful. 

[It will not be practicable to transact much legislative business before 
the holiday recess, but there will be enough going on to thoroughly 
absorb the attention of the country. Doubtless, the President will 
appoint his Cabinet and make an end of speculation on that topic. He 
will also send to Congress his first message, which will have extraordi- 
nary attention, not only because of the peculiar circumstances of his 
coming to the office, but because it will be absolutely the first full and 
elaborate presentation of his views on the great questions of national 
concern. ‘To be sure, there are his letter accepting the nomination for 
Vice-President and his brief inaugural, but he has never been in Con- 
gress and never publicly discussed before the people the problems of 
statecraft. No man was ever nominated or elected of whose specific 
opinions and mode of thought on public affa:rs less was known. His 
forthcoming message, therefore, will be carefully considered and 
weighed as the first authoritative expression of his statesmanship 
and as a measure of his capacity to deal with problems of statecraft as 
distinct from the problems of party management. _ It is, of course, vain, 
but it is natural, in contempiation of the existing conditions, to regret 
that President Garfield died before he had trasmitted even one formal 
message to Congress on the condition and needs of the country. There 
was a universal expectation that he would prepare some remarkable 
state papers, not only of great immediate usefulness, but memorable for 
wisdom and power. President Arthur may well be diffident in view of 
the disappointment in this regard, but he may remember that the 
American people have great respect for earnest patriotism and saving 
common sense. 








LITERATURE. 
RECENT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


\V OST of the best art-work of the present day, at least on this side 
I of the Atlantic, goes into the magazines and the illustrated books. 

This is fortunate in so ‘far as it popularizes art ; but it is unfortunate to 
the extent that it discourages picture-buying and consequently picture- 

making. A drawing in black and white 1s “at best but half a picture, 
for color is a good half of nature, although you cannot argue with it as 
with form and light and shade. Unluckily, the refinements of coloring 
cannot be reproduced by mechanical processes, while it is every day 
getting to be easier to obtain at low prices close copies in monochrome 
of the best performances of the best artists. Besides, a picture, to be 
really enjoyed, should not be shut up in a book or a portfolio, but 
should be hung where it can always be seen ; and it is scarcely too 
much to say that a picture which will not stand this test is not 
worth purchasing. Admitting -that he addresses a hundred now 
where he might only address one did he paint pictures instead of de- 
signing illustrations, it is to be regretted that so virile an artist as Mr. 
Howard Pyle should, through the imperativeness of the demands made 
upou him by the wood-engravers, be compelled to deny himself the 
larger opportunities which lie in his color-box. This artist has only 
been before the public a very few years, but he has steadily advanced, and 


| ing in the mconlight. 


| weirdness. 


partisan views of policy. Such a presumption must needs be entertained | to Thackeray’s ‘* Chronicle of the Drum’’ 


of high imaginative quality. The drawings which he has contributed 
(New York : Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons,) are not only much the best of ue series to which they be- 
long, but at least two of them are noteworthy among the pictures of the 
season—we shali not limit the comparison to the monochromes,—for the 
adequateness with which they interpret—as, indeed, this book itself seems 
to prove,—themes out of the range of most other artists. These 
are Marie Antoinette shrieking at the sight of the head of Lamballe car- 
ried past her prison-window ona pike, and the ‘‘ Republican goddess,”’ 
the ‘* AZére Guillotine,’ with the thin edge of the knife faintly glitter- 
It is difficult to define the limitations of a young 
artist w! o can do such things as these. More than one artist has aimed 
at effects analogous to that which Mr. Pyle has achieved in the last- 
mentioned drawing,—it is as an achievement that the drawing is note- 
worthy,—but without rising above a pretentious commonplace. It is 


grotesque but great genius of Doré can put on record a bit of real 
Thackeray’s poem, by the way, it may be mentioned, is 
full of quite as good subjects as these; but, if we except Mr. A. B. 
Frost’s combination-drawing of the drummer, ‘‘ all cold on the glacis,”’ 
while the wife and mother eagerly scans the faces of the returning regi- 


_ ment, ‘‘ and asks if her husband has come,’’ and Mr. Lungren’s briiliant 


| strated all their capabilities. 


Fortuny-isms,—we have to coin a word here,—which need color to prove 
their quality even more than do Mr. Pyle’s, none of the artists engaged 
upon the book have taken full acvantage of their opportunities or demon- 
Some of the best of our American 


| engravers—and there are no better,—have been employed on this book, 
_ and all of the drawings are very satisfactory as specimens of fine wood- 
| cutting, while as regards the matters of printing and binding the 


| volume is all that could be desired. 





This ‘* Chronicle of the Drum”’ 
has a rat-a-tat-tat movement all through it, and is an excellent example 
of Thackeray’s ballad-writing abilities, as well as of his ineradicable 
insularity. The not very obvious moral seems to be that wars and 
slaughterings are to the last degree wicked, except when indulged in 
by Britons—for the promotion of the welfare of mankind and other 
high moral ends, of course. 

Sometimes the remedy is worse than the disease. The esthetic 
craze has its ludicrous side, of course, and innumerable young women 
inight be better employed than in the ‘‘ decoration’’ of pots and pans, 
and the like. The satire of Mr. Gilbert’s “ Patience’’ is none too 
finely pointed, however, and the attacks of less able satirists than he on 
the ‘‘ esthetes’’ are apt to lack point to the extent of extreme blunt- 
ness. At any rate, there is nothing either fine or forcible in ‘‘ The Deco- 
rative Sisters,’’ by Josephine Pollard, wherein it is related how one of 
the young women married an artist,who compelled her to pose for him 
until she wished she had nevetheard of such a thing as decoration, 
while the other obtained bliss by wedding a farmer gifted with com- 
mon sense. Walter Satterlee’s drawings, illustrative of Mrs. Pollard’s 
‘*poem,’’ indicate that he has a great deal to learn before he will be 
qualified to express himself, satirically or otherwise, on the subject of 
decorative or any other kind of art. (New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.). 

‘«The Glad Year Round, for Boys and Girls, ” by A. G. Plympton, 
(Boston: “James R. Osgood & Co. ») contains some pretty verses—the 
look is addressed to the nursery public,—and some pretty pictures. 
The execution of the drawings is rather coarse, but there is a nice feel- 
ing in many of them, and the studies of flowers and grasses which em- 
bellish some of the pages are graceful. 

Charles Kendrick’s illustrations to Edward Willett’s rhymes for 
children, entitled ‘‘ Cat’s Cradle,’’ (New York: R. Worthington, ) are 
clever in design and are more careful in execution than is usual in books 
of this class. The verses are within the understanding of young chil- 
dren, and their humor—for they are really humorous,—within the in- 
fantile appreciation. 





RecENT VERSE.—The name of William D. Gallagher is not as 
well known on the Atlantic Coast as it deserves to be. It is not a new 
name, for as long ago as the period when Griswold and his editing 
caused such heart-burnings, he was a writer of reputation ; but knowl- 
edge of him has been very circumscribed. His fame has been practically 
restricted to the West, much as that of George D. Prentice was almost 
entirely in the:keeping of the Southwest and as Paul Hayne’s is identi- 
fied with the South. Such limitations are curious; they do not always 
imply inferiority, for there are many instances of writers, both in prose 
and in verse, that have succeeded in engaging the general ear, whose 
fitness for the larger audience is less evident than that of the authors 
mentioned, whose reputation is provincial, or at least sectional. It is 
fully time that Mr. Gallagher’s audience should be widened to take in 
all lovers of poetry; as the recognition has been tardy, so we should 
atone, as well as we can, for the delay by heartiness. Mr. Gallagher is 
a true poet,—a man with a spirit subdued yet vivified by the ideal, and 
not one of those unhappy ones who are cursed by an aspiration. He 
has not only a soul for the perception and appreciation of beauty, but 
nature has been kind to him, and has gifted him with a notable power 
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of expression. If any word of ours can induce a favorable hearing of 
this poet’s ‘Miami Words, and Other Poems,’’ just published, we should 
be glad, for we would feel that a distinct service had been rendered to 
American letters. Mr. Gallagher is not a fiery, all-compelling, passion- 


the admired Whittier type; a singer of rural and family joys ; 
impressed by life’s sadness, as all true and deep souls must be, but abso- 
lutely untouched by misanthropy and all hurrying foul-fiends of Byron- 
ism and unbelieving sentimentality. 








and even to laugh at in the light sketches which profess no more than 
to skim the very surface of collegiate life. ‘* Egotistical Essays ’’ turn 
upon the author’s own identity, pursuits and adventures: the other 


| sketches give a dramatic presentment of the empty-headed but amus- 
ate genius; but he is a genius, for all that ; he is a winsome singer of | 


ingly chattering student, contrasted with the studious and unassuming 


| good fellow he elects to patronize. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Let this be taken as an example | 


of what we mean of our poet’s purity of motive and searching | 
| 


appreciation of natural beauty; it is from entitled 


‘¢ Dandelions :— 


a poem 


‘«« My heart leaps like a child’s when first 
I see them on their lowly stem, 
As from still wintry fields they burst, 
Bright as the blue skies over them, 
Sprinkling with gold the meadowy green, 
Where Spring’s approach is earliest seen. 


« Bright horologe of seasons—they 
Proclaim the floral calends here, 
Revealing when in woods away 
Spring flowers and singing birds appear, 
Through open aisle and mazy bout, 
To lure the feet of childhood out. 


“O! days of love and trust and truth ; 
(The morning sky is strangely bright !) 
O! loved companions of my youth ; 
(How darkly closes in the night !) 
Again the fields spread free and far; 
Beyond them still the woodlands are. 


“QO! days of love and trust and youth ; 
(The flowers were bright upon the lawn!) 
O! loved companions of my youth ; 
(How many, like the flowers, are gone !) 
Nor flower nor child goes down in vain, 
Ye both shall rise and bloom again.” 


The reader, who may be surprised, as we were, by this revelation of 
a true and original poetic instinct from an unexpected quarter, can be 
assured that ‘‘ Miami Woods’’ contains many things as striking and 
beautiful as the verses just quoted. What capacity Mr. Gallagher may 
have for sustained poetic flight, or for the humanities on which, after all, 
as addressed to human beings, all literary reputations chiefly rest, this 
volume does not especially show, but it does most decidedly indicate a 
writer who is a worthy lover of nature and who is no inconsiderable 
artist in words. We make one other quotation, from the poem called 
‘* August :”’ 
« Dust on thy mantle! dust, 
Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 
A tarnish, as of rust, 
Dims thy late-brilliant sheen: 
And thy young glories—leaf and bud and flower,— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 
“ Tediously pass the hours, 
And vegetation wilts, with blistered root-—— 
And droop the thirsting flowers, 
Where the slant sunbeams shoot, 
But of each tall old tree, the lengthening line, 
Slow-creeping eastward, marks the day’s decline. 


« Pleasantly comest thou, 
Dew of the evening, to the crisped-up grass; 
And the curled corn-blades bow, 
As the light breezes pass, 
That their parched lips may feel thee and expand, 
Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land.” 


(Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.) 


It is not pleasant to have to say of ‘‘ Theon: a Tale of the Amer- 
ican Civil War,’’ by Sallie Neill Roach, that the idea is better than the 
execution. It would be very easy to turn Miss Roach’s performance 
into ridicule,—a more perfect bid for that kind of treatment has not in 
fact been lately put forth,—but we have no inclination in that direction, 
because we clearly enough see, despite the crudity of the lady’s work, 
her honesty of purpose and the conscientious labor with which it has 
been wrought. But it plainly was an error to cast such a book as this 
in the shape of verse. Its substance is of the narrative kind that could 
have been expressed with much more point and infinitely less trouble 
in prose. It is a bold statement of the fact, yet it is only fact, to say 
that there is no poetry in ‘‘ Theon”’ at all. Miss Roach has some facil- 
ity of composition, and it is possible she might, with the interesting 
material she has here employed, have made a fairly good novel. 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


CAMBRIDGE TRIFLES.—The vivacity and animal spirits of youth are 
in themselves no bad ‘simulation of wit, even when not amounting to 
that rare quality. He who makes many jokes must needs stumble on 
some good ones, and accordingly the reader of ‘‘ Cambridge Trifles ; 
or, Splutterings from an Undergraduate Pen,’’ will find enough to smile 
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LouisE, QUEEN OF PRussta.—The memorial of Louise, Queen of 
Prussia, translated from the German of August Kluckhohn by Eliza- 
beth H. Denio, has an interest which it owes more to its subject than 
to its manner of treatment. No more interesting figure appears among 
the women of modern history than that of the beautiful, strong-hearted 
and magnanimous queen of Frederick William III., but the special in- 
terest of her life is not to be found in its personal details, with which 
this eulogistic memorial is chiefly concerned. Many other women, it 
is to be hoped, have been as good wives and mothers, and some few, with 


| or without the beauty of Louise of Prussia, have stood as purely fair 


‘‘in that fierce light which beats-upon a throne ;’’ but the interest of 
the time in which she lived and of the crises through which she passed 
was exceptional. During the terrible years in which Napoleon crushed 
and remoulded Europe at his will, it was her clear head which com- 
prehended the impossibility of maintaining Prussia in her attempted atti- 
tude of feeble neutrality and her strong influence which enlisted her 
more feeble-minded husband in the first European coalition against the 
Man of Destiny, When beaten down by his indomitable force, it was 
she who extorted from the unwilling admiration of Napoleon better 
terms than he was accustomed to grant to those at his mercy ; and to 
her efforts in support of the great work of Baron Stein are due the re- 
inarkable reforms which set Prussia abreast with the new era and _pre- 
pared the way for her present predominance in European politics as 
the head of united Germany. Such a réle has not fallen to any other 
woman, and it is this by which she must be remembered, a full his- 
tory for so short a life. The memorial of Herr Kluckhohn is enriched 
by two portraits of the beautiful Queen, one the well-known full- 
length figure, the other a profile bust. (Published from the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. ) 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
A Nove. By William D. Howells. Pp. 2 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. Pp. 412. $1.25 and $1.75. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 
DRUGS THAT ENSLAVE. THE OPIUM, MORPHINE, CHLORAL AND HASCHISCH HApits, 

by H. H. Kane, M. D. Pp. 224. $1.50. Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia. 
VERBALIST: A MANUAL DEVOTED TO Brier DiscussIoNs OF THE RIGHT AND 
THE WronG USE oF Worps. By Alfred Ayres. Pp. 220. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


Dr. BREEN’s PRACTICE. 72. James R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. 
CHATTERBOX. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


THE 


THE BELLs. By Edgar Allan Poe. 
Perkins, King, Riordan, and Northern.) 


(Illustrated by Darley, McCutcheon, Fredericks, 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

AN ART LEGEND OF ANCIENT TIMES. 
From the German, by Mary J. Safford. 


HIGHER THAN THE CHURCH. 
von Hillern. 
Gottsberger, New York. 


By Wilhelmina 
Pp. 74. William S. 
(E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

BRIEF SUMMER RAMBLES NEAR PHILADELPHIA. By Joel Cook. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

By Harriet Prescott Spofford. Pp. 172. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
Boys AT CHEQUASSET; oR, “ A LITTLE LEAVEN.” 

258. Houghton, Mifllin & Co., Boston. 
phia. ) 


Pp. 303. $1.00. 


POEMS. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Pp. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 


Worps, FACTS AND PHRASES. A DICTIONARY OF CURIOUS, QUAINT AND OUT-OF-THE- 
Way Matters. By Eliezer Edwards. Pp. 631. $2.50. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE ORIENT. THE ADRIATIC TO THE BALTIC, 
Butterworth. Pp. 320. $1.75. (Fully illustrated.) 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. } 

THE KNoCKABOUT CLUB IN THE Woops. 
THE WILDS OF MAINE AND CANADA. 
(Fully illustrated.) 
Philadelphia. ) 


3y Hezekiah 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIX YOUNG MEN IN 
By C. A. Stephens, Pp, 239. $1.50. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUTON House. A Book FoR CHILDREN. 
By C. Auton. Pp. 99. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

YouNnG Foiks’ History oF Boston. 
Pp. 480, $1.50. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
phia.). 

CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE. 
By Rev. William Pittenger. 
delphia. 


(With illustrations. ) 
(J. B. Lippincott 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. (Fully illustrated. ) 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 


A HisTory OF SECRET SERVICE IN THE LATE WAR. 
Pp. 354. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 


TALES OF THE CARAVAN, INN AND PALACE. By William Hauff. Translated from the 
German by Edward L. Stowell. Pp. 397. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
(E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
r Rew essay on “ The American Newspaper,” reod before the Social Science Associa- 
tion, at Saratoga Springs, in September last, by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, has 
been published in a “ vest-pocket ” volume by J. R. Osgood & Co. Mr. Warner, in this 
essay, presents concisely and forcibly many notable opinions on journalism. 

A German magazine seriously advocates “an addition to the general law of literary 
property by which the purchaser of a book shall be prohibited from lending it out with- 
out the express sanction of the author, to be obtained only on the payment of a high 
royalty.” 

Mr. Clement Scott has in the press, to be published by Mr. Bogue, a volume of 
poems, entitled « Lays of a Londoner,” which will contain contributions by Mr. Scott 
to Punch and other periodicals 


S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, make a number of interesting announcements of new 
books. They have in preparation a translation of Frederic Winkel Horn’s “ History 
of the Literature of the Scandinavian North, from the Most Ancient Times to the 
Present,” lately published at Leipzig. The American edition is to be the joint work of 
the original author and Professor R. B. Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin. The 
same publishers will begin, early in 1882, the issue of a series of “German Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers and Students,” under the editorship of Profes- 
sor George S. Morris, of the University of Michigan. The series will include four 
volumes on Iegel, three on Kant, and one each on Fichte and Schelling. Besides 
the work of Professor Morris, other authors in the series will be President Porter, of 
Yale; Professor Robert Adamson, of Victoria University, Manchester, England; Pro- 
fessor John Watson, of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada; Dr. W. T. Harris, and 
Professor J. S, Kidney, of Faribault, Minnesota, The first volume on Kant will appear 
early in the spring of 1882. 

A new and enlarged edition of the works of Bret Harte, in five uniform volumes, 
is to be brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The whole of the first edition of Mr. James’s “The Portrait of a Lady ” was sold 
on the day of publication. 








The second in the series of “ American Men of Letters,” «‘ Noah Webster,” will | 


contain a steel-engraved portrait taken from a very old and valued portrait in oil made 
by James Herring. 

A new and life-sized lithograph portrait of Emerson has just been made for Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., at the Riverside Press. It completes the list of « Atlantic Portraits.” 
‘The family of Mr. Emerson have examined and approved the portrait as an excellent 
likeness. 

W. B. Closson is engraving on wood a new portrait of Whittier for Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


The poetic symphony by Franz Liszt, called «« From the Cradle to the Grave,” said 
to be indirectly inspired by Count Zichy, will be published by Messrs. Bote & Bock, 
of Berlin. 

Mr. George Parsons Lathrop has come to Philadelphia with the design of spend- 
ing some months here while engaged in literary work. He will, it is understood, 
publish soon an article on “ Literary Philadelphia,” after the plan of that on “ Literary 
and Secial Life in Boston,” issued in //arfer’s for February last, and he is to write an 
historical sketch of the Union League of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Aldrich’s “ Story of a Bad Boy” is in its sixteenth edition. His stories have 
been republished in French and German as fast as they appeared in book-form, and 
most of them have also been translated into Danish, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Dutch 
and Russian, 


Dr. Mathews’s “ Getting On in the World” has been a popular book. The fiftieth 
thousand has just been issued by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 


Among books announced for immediate or early issue, S. C. Griggs & Co., of 
Chicago, promise a new edition of Professor R. B. Anderson’s “ Viking Tales of the 
North,” carefully revised and corrected by the author; and a poem, “ The League of 
the Iroquois,” by Benjamin Hathaway. The purpose of the latter is to embody the 
traditions concerning the origin of the famous Indian confederation known as the 
“Five Nations,” and especially in their mythological aspects, as offering the truest key 
and standard of Indian character. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. will shortly produce a third edition of Admiral 
George II. Preble’s well-known “ History of the American Flag,” hitherto issued from 
the presses of Messrs. A. Williams & Co., Boston. The price will remain, as 
heretofore, $7.50. 

Messrs. Macmillan have just published a new edition of “ Thirty Years,” by the 
author of « John Halifax, Gentleman,” with additional poems, and a volume of chil- 
dren’s poetry by the same author, now first collected and arranged. 


The correspondence of the late Emperor of the French with Mme. Cornuwill will, 
according to the Revue Politique et Littéraire, be edited by M. Rénan, and published 
positively in the year 1885. 


At Mr. Murray’s sale in London, the other day, some twenty-five hundred 
copies of the new volume of the “Speaker's Commentary,” and eighteen 
hundred copies of M. Du Chaillu’s « Land of the Midnight Sun,” were sold. Mr. 
Darwin’s works were in great demand, Of Dr. Smith’s educational works, 
seventy-five hundred copies of the English course were sold, and sixteen thousand 
ofthe “/yincipia Latina,” while of « Little Arthur’s History of England” there were 
orders for twelve thousand five hundred copies, 








Mr. W. D. Howells is recovering his health, but will be compelled to postpone for 
a while his projected trip to Italy, which he expected to begin early in January. 

The London World says that on a recent visit to the grave of George Eliot, at 
Highgate, a number of beautiful flowers were lying at the foot of the cold gray granite 
pillar which tells who rests beneath. There is no grave in the cemetery more fre- 
quently asked for, and persons from all parts of the world visit it. 

Mr. A. B. Alcott, who was eighty-two years old on Tuesday, (the 29th ult.,) is 
said to seldom let a day pass without composing a sonnet or stanza. Tuesday was also 
the birthday of his daughter Louisa ; she was forty-nine. 

Mr. Longfellow remains unwell and has been confined to his house. Attacks of 
vertigo are mentioned as part of his trouble. He read to a friend on Thanksgiving 
Day a new poem which he had recently composed, entitled « Hermes Trismegistus.” 

The “Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair,” by Hon. William Henry 
Smith, to be published soon by Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, will be, it is believed, 
cne of the most noticeable of recent contributions to American history. Besides a 
large amount of information relating to army operations in the Revolution, much new 
political material is employed, Mr. Smith having been so fortunate as to have the use 
of the papers of Governor Worthington, together with official records not before acces- 
sible. The history of the famous Ordinance of 1787, passed when General St. Clair 
was President of the old Continental Congress, is thoroughly discussed, and the facts 
concerning the scheme for the removal of St. Clair from the office of Governor of the 
Territory northwest of the Ohio, and the admission of Ohio as a State to increase the 
number of electoral votes for Mr, Jefferson, regarding which historians have been much 
in the dark, are here fully given and supported by evidence. 

A brilliantly illustrated serial story, entidJed: “ Marion Fay,” by the pop: lar 
novelist, Anthony Trollope, will be begun in the next number of Harper's Bazar. This 
story, in Trollope’s best vein, has all the charm of his idyllic “ Small House at Alling- 
ton.” The burden of the story is the love of a young English nobleman for a pretty 
Quaker girl, coupled with that of his sister for a manly young post-office clerk whose 
parentage is delightfully mysterious and who continues to usurp an even greater share 
of interest than the heroine who has the title-réle of the novel. 

Mr. Elliot Stock, London, announces the issue, December tst, of the first number of a 
new monthly, 7%e Lidliographer, a journal devoted to bcok-lore. It is to be crown 
quarto size, carefully printed on antique paper. Among the special features announced 
are papers on American bibliography. Mr. J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York, 
will be the American agent. 

The chief feature of Zhe Critic of December 3d is an account by Walt Whitman of 


| his recent sojourn in New England, with reminiscences and criticisms of Emerson, 


whom the “good gray poet”? met frequently at his Concord home. He tells also of 
Emerson’s unsuccessful attempt to induce him to expurgate his “Children of Adam” 
some twenty years ago. A pen-and-ink portrait of the Concord philosopher accompa- 
nies this article, 

Mr. Thorndike Rice, the editor and proprietor of the North American Review, 
announces that the Review will be hereafter published at No. 30 Lafayette Place, and 
will appear under its own imprint. He states that he has found it impossible to con- 
duct the publication in the spirit of the motto adopted by its founders, making it a 
forum of independent thought, and extending, at his discretion, the hospitality of its 
pages to thinkers and scholars of all creeds and forms of belief, and at the same time to 
maintain relations with a publishing house having extensive school-book and other in- 
tcrests of its own to promote. This change of imprint will involve no alteration what- 
ever in the organization or service of the Review. ; 

J. M. Stoddard & Co., Philadelphia, announce for early publication “ The Ireland 
of To-Day,” by M. F. Sullivan. It is to be finely illustrated. Mrs. Sullivan, who had 
been in Philadelphia for some weeks engaged on this work, has returned to Chicago, 
but will again come here soon, She has in mind further literary work referring to Irish 
subjects. 








DRIFT. 


—In Italy, the death has been recently announced of Signor Tommasso Gherardi 
del Testa, who was born in 1818, and acquired much fame as a Tuscan dramatist. 
He was the author of some fifty comedies of varying kind and merit. In his first 
piece, “ Una Folle Ambizione,” the then young Ristori played a successful part. Some 
slanderers, envious of his success, asserted that he was not the real author of the comedy. 
His reply was to write one which was ptill more highly appreciated. He also mysti- 
fied the quidnuncs by passing off one of his poems as the work of Giuseppe Giusti, 
then, as now, the greatest name in modern Tuscan poetry. 

—M. B, Haureau has recently addressed to the Académie des Inscriptions some 
observations as to the erroneous nature of the belief which attributes to St. Bernard 
the poem entitled “« De Contemptu Mond.” This M. Haureau regards as a confused 
collection of pieces having no integral connection with each other. He thinks that 
not one of the forty or fifty poems attributed to the saint really proceeded from his 
pen. This poem is best known to English readers from the fact that it contains the 
substance of the well-known hymn “ Jerusalem the Golden,” which, in varying forms, 
has approved itself to nearly every section of Christian people. Dr. Mason Neale 
says : “I have no hesitation in saying that I look on these verses of Bernard’s as the 
most lovely in the same way that the ‘Dies /re’ is the most sublime and the ‘ Stada¢ 
Mater’ the most pathetic of medixval poems.” 

—The article by Mr. Sidney Howard Gay, in the December 4/lantic Monthly, 
on “ The Landing of the Pilgrims,” has brought the officers of the Pilgrim Society to 
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their feet in defence of the day now celebrated as the anniversary of the landing. Mr. 
Gay sought to prove that the Pilgrims did not land in December, and did not first | 
land on the shore at Plymouth, but more likely on the coast of Duxbury. A com- | 
munication to the Boston Daily Advertiser, written by a prominent officer in the Pil- 
grim Society, continues the discussion, The question is one capable of unlimited dis- | 
cussion, without settlement. Mr. Gay first indicated his doubt of the accuracy 


of the date, as fixed by the Plymouth authorities, ina short paragraph in his history. 

— Nature announces the intended resignation by Professor Huxley of the secre- 
taryship of the Royal Society, in consequence of the pressure of other duties. It is 
believed that Professor Michael Foster will be Mr. Huxley’s successor. 

—Great preparations are being made in Zurich for the approaching national exhi- 
The Grand Council of the Canton granted, at its last sitting, the sum of 
The commune of Ange has ap- 

»500 metres super- 
ficial. This site is close to the railway station at Zurich, and com.nands a splendid 
view of the lake. 


bition. 
$0,000 francs to the committee of organization. 
pointed a site for the building to be erected, which is to cover 51 


—Thackeray built himself a house in Palace Green, Kensington, which, since his 
death, has been occupied by Mr. Joseph Bravo, foreign banker and merchant, whose 
son’s death by poisoning was the subject of a “cause célébre,’ some years ago. In | 
consequence of the death of the elders of the family, the furniture has been sold by 
auction, and very shortly the house of the author of “ Pendennis” will be empty. 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, December I. 


HERE has been a generally active money market, caused in part by the large col- 
lections into the U. S. Treasury and the absence of any efficient method of dis- | 
bursing the surplus, The stock markets have been without notable change, but prices 
of sound securities have inclined generally to greater firmness and some advance. 
The following were closing quotations yesterday: In Philadelphia: Lehigh Valley, 
615g; Northern Pacific, common, 40%; Northern Pacific, 81%; 
Buffalo, Pittsburg & Western, 224%; Pennsylvania, 635g; Reading, 33; Lehigh 
Navigation, 4414 ; Northern Central, 5114 ; United Companies of New Jersey, 185. 
In New York: New York Central, 1387; Erie, 46; Pacific Mail, 451%; Western 
Union Telegraph, 85% ; Northwestern, common, 129 5g ; Northwestern, preferred, 143; 
Rock I., 135; St. Paul, common, 108 5¢ ; St. Paul, preferred, 122% ; Lake Shore, 1224; 
C., C. and I. C., 201% ; Delaware and Hudson, 108; New Jersey Central, 953 ; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, 1267; Ohio & Mississippi, 4034; Union Pacific, 
120%; Michigan Central, 9314; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 95; Wabash, 
common, 4434 ; Wabash, preferred, 84% ; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 41 ; Central 
Pacific, 95 14; Canada Southern, 635g ; Denver and Rio Grande, 793{. 
The following were the closing quotations for United States securities in New 
York yesterday : 


preferred, 





: Bid, Asked. | 
United States 41%s, 1891, registered, . : ; r 113% 113 5% | 
United States 44s, 1891, coupon, : 114% 114.5g | 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 117 5g 117% | 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 117 5g 117% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, , 130 
United States currency 6s, 1896, - 130 | 
United States currency 6s, 1897, 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, °. 131 
United States currency 6s, 1899, 131 
Continued 6s, . ; : : 1013 102% 
Continued 5s, . . : ° 102% 102 5g 


The statement of the banks of New York City for the week ending November 26th 
showed a considerable decrease in specie, offset by a still greater increase of legal 


tenders. The surplus reserve decreased $1,482,475. The principal items are as 
follows : 
November 19. November 26. Changes. 
Loans, . . $315,182,300 $314,758,800 Dec. $ 423,500 
Specie, 59,949,700 57,020,100 Dec. 2,929,600 
Legal tenders, 15,276,000 15,592,600 Inc. 316,600 
Deposits, f 291,088,500 286,566,400 Dec. 4,522,100 
Circulation, 19,962,400 20,000,200 Inc. 37,800 


The Philadelphia bank statement for last week showed an increase in the res: rye 





, tinues ‘o be depleted. 


| $22,304,728 for the corresponding weeks last year, a decline of 13.3 per cent. 
| the imports still slightly increase—in four weeks of November, $33,811,404, against 


| 562,000 half eagles, valued at $6,640,000 ; 


The following are the chief items: 


November 19. November 26. Changes. 
Loans, $75,305,567 73,942,244 Dec. $1,363,323 
Reserve, 17,259,435 17,895,621 Inc. 636,186 
Deposits, 52,471,602 51,937,113 Dec. 834,489 
Circulation, . 11,125,596 11,122,340 Dec. 1,256 
Clearings, 57,969,492 48,425,676 Dec. 9,543,816 


A perfected statement of imports and exports for the month of September, and for 
the nine months of 1881, has been issued bythe United States Bureau of Statistics. 
It presents the following summary : 


henge during September, 1881, $55,711,789 
as “ 1880, 53,228,651 
“ “ nine months ending September, 1881, 497,193,546 
“ “ “ “ 6 1880, 548,298,914 
Expats of samme merchandise during September, 1881, 61,295,843 
“ “a 1880, 70,192,992 

6 “ 6s nine months end- 
ing September, 1881, 604,111,527 


Exports of domestic merchandise during nine months end- 
ing September, 1880, : 612,574,197 
This statement shows that, while our pare to the end ‘ol Segvenber were nearly 


| eight millions and a halfless than last year, the falling off in imports was over fifty-one 


millions. 

Though prices of breadstuffs, cotton, etc., have declined, they are generally too 
high to permit free exportation to Europe, and in consequence our export account con- 
At New York, the record recently has been a steady one of 
exports less than in 1880, and imports somewhat increased, During three weeks of 
November, the value of products shipped from that port was only $19,321,220, against 
But 


$32,774,338 last year. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that imports of 
specie for the week were only $329,922. 

On Wednesday, after business hours, the Secretary of the Treasury issued his 106th 
call for bonds of the “continued 6’s” class. They will be paid with interest on 
January 29th. The call is for $20,000,000 ef registered bonds, (Act of July 17th and 
August 5th, 1881,) described as follows : 

$50, . 7 3 : 3 No. 


1,811 to No. 1,850, inclusive. 


100, No. 12,701 to No, 13,000, inclusive. 
500, No, 9,221 to No. 9,600, inclusive. 
1,000, No. 45,721 to No. 47,000, inclusive. 
5,000, . ; : : : . No. 15,531 to No, 16,000, inclusive. 
10,000, . 7 P , : . No. 27,861 to No. 30,200, inclusive. 


Many of the bonds originally included in the above numbers have been transferred 
and cancelled, leaving outstanding the amount above stated ($20,000,000). 

The United States Mint at Philadelphia coined during November 383,000 eagles, 
silver dollars, 1,000,000 ; pennies, 5,340,- 
000, valued at $53,400. 


The Bank of England continues to lose specie. On Thursday its stock of specie 


| was only $103,054,345, and losses of $1,550,000 on balance have since been reported. ” 


The loss may have been in part to the Continent, for the Banks of France and Germany 
are gaining; the former now holds 126,845,284 in gold alone, and the latter holds 
$130,195,000 in specie, and a dispatch from Berlin states that its rate of discount has 
been reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. Some of the withdrawals, however, (from the 
Bank of England,) are for shipment to this country, which, in view of our stagnated 
exports and the efforts of the European banks to hold their specie, is taken as indicat- 


| ing either the purchase of securities or the settling of long-standing unliquidated bal- 
| ances. 


The exports of iron and steel from Great Britain to this country have recently been 
increasing, Dividing the ten months of 1881 (inclusive of October, ) into two periods 
of five months each, it appears that in the first period, January to May inclusive, the 
imports were 439,920 tons less than in the corresponding five months of 1880; while 
in the second period of this year, June to October inclusive, they were 167,082 tons 
greater than in the same period of 1880. In July, August, September and October, 
the increase was very even, averaging about 47,000 tons per month. 

The circulation of the national banks has increased, and is now in excess of $361,- 
000,000. As the basis for this, the U. S. bonds held by the banks include $243,200,- 
000 of the 3% per cents., out of the total of $550,000,c00 of such bonds now out- 


siinding. As they must all be reached and paid by the end of 1884, it is evident that 


, t.cce will be important movements soon, due to this state of facts. 








NARR & GERLACH, | 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART. 










THE BOOK-HUNTER, 


By DR. JOHN HILL BURTON. 
The “ Memorial Edition,’’ being a fac- 
“o" simile reprint of the original edition, with 
Wm 2 memoir and index added, now ready. 
Price, $3.00, net; postage, ro cts. 27 copies | 
on large paper, $5. 00, net. 

ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, | 
Publisher, | 
13th, above Market St., Philada., Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1849. 
| OLB | 


MANUFA‘TURERS oF 


he al 
aa edhe 


No. 1207 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
South Ninth Street.) 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


&@ Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant. 


| MINERAL AND TIMBER 
LAND FOR SALE. 


In Pennsylvania, a ‘l'ract of Mineral and Timber Land, (Hem- 
| lock of best quality’ and variety of hard woods,) with Steam Saw- 
| Mill, Buildings for Workmen, etc. Near Railroad. Lumbering now 
j in successful operation. Owners desire to retire from business. 


An excellent opportunity for live business men, Address, 


| H. M. $ENKINS, 
| WEST CHESTER, PENNA, 







Tore DCA 





ab. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
121 South Third Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


YORK & C 


Opposite Girard National Bank, 


| 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
| the a or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 














LARGEST | 


Exclusive Dress Trimmings House. 


BEE-HIVE STORES. 


PARTRIDGE & RICHARDSON, 
17,19 & 21 North Eighth St, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREEZ, 


Philadelphia 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Total Assets December 31, 1880,.  . « $15,573,297.62 
Surplus over all liabilities, 


Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent. . . « $2,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 

BENJAMIN F, Stevens, Pres. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Joserxu M. Grppens, Sec’y. 


No. 133 SourH FourtxH Street, 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 20220 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Charter Perpetual, 


Lncorporated 1836. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUs, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, THOMAS RivGway. Vice-President, JouN B, GARRETT. 

Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, Actuary, WittiaM P, Huston, 





The Christmas St. Nicholas 


The Greatest Number of the Year. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK OF 10o PAGES, and NEARLY 
AS MANY PICTURES, FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 

In accordance with their custom, the editors of ST. 
NICHOLAS have made the December number (ready 
November 29th) a special Holiday issue. In it begin 
the leading serials of the year: 


‘THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,”’ 
By EpWARD EGGLESTON, 
author of “The Hoosier School-Master,” etc., and 


‘“DONALD AND DOROTHY,”’ 


By Mrs. MAry Mapes DopcE, 


editor of St. NicHo.as, author of ‘ Hans Brinker,’ 
« Rhymes and Jingles,” etc. 

The names of the authors are sufficient to secure for 
their stories an immense audience of girls and boys, Dr. 
Eggleston’s ‘Hoosier School-Master,” after having 
reached an enormous sale in America, has been translated 
into several European languages, Mrs. Dodge’s « Hans 

3rinker,” which has been called ‘nearer a modern 
classic than anything of its kind in literature,” has been 
translated into French, Russian, Dutch, Italian and 
German. 





OTHER ATTRACTIONS 

of this great number are: A FRONTISPIECE printed in 
color. “AN ANGEL IN AN ULSTER,” a Christmas stcry, 
by Washington Gladden, with more Christmas stories by 
Frank R. Stockton and others, “STORIES OF ART AND 
ARTISTS,—RAPHAEL,”’ by Clara Erskine Clement, with 
beautiful —_ illustrations. FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
Poems, contributions from “ H. H.,” Emily Huntington 
Miller, Thomas Dunn English, and others ;—in all, 

THIRTY-TWO STORIES, POEMS, and DEPARTMENTS. 
The first edition of this great issue is 100,000, of which 
10,000 will be sold in England. Every boy and girl not 
already a reader of - 
“THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE OF AMERICA” 
should be made happy with this number. 

Price, 25 cents. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 
Sold by book-sellers and news-dealers. 


THE BOUND VOLUME OF ST. NICHOLAS 
for 1881 is now ready, in two parts, each containing 500 
pages and beautifully illustrated ; bound in red and gold, 
price $2.50 per part. 

THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York City, N. Y. 





‘““The best Story Howells ever Published,” 


Dr. Breens PRACTICE, 


I vol. 12mo. Price, $1.50. By WILLIAM D, HOWELLS: 
“In his most admirable mood.”— Christian Union. 
«Surprising and felicitous audacity.” —Christian Reg- 

aster. 

“Some of the best characterization Mr. Howells has 
ever done.”—New York World. ‘ 

“Like everything that comes from Mr. Howells, the 
story is true to life, delicate, full of very fine touches, 
sweet-tempered, and really representative of our time 
and our people.”——Loston Aavertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


You CULTIVATE a taste for the fine arts by buying 
9 
Cat’s Cradle. 


The HANDSOMEST Fine Art Juvenile Book. By Witterr. 
With 60 Colored Illustrations by Kenprick. 1 vol. Quarto. $2.00, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway,N. Y, 








BOSTON. 





Tue AMERICAN 


IS FOR SALE IN BOSTON AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 


A. WILLIAMS & CO, 


283 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Advertisements and Subscriptions for THE AMERICAN will be for_ 
warded by Messrs. EVERETT & ZERRAHN, 257 Wash- 
ington Street, Room 8, Herald Building. 
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HARRISON ROBBINS, 


(LATE MEAD & ROBBINS,) 


MANUFACTURER. 


SSS 


Silver Plated Ware, 
Sterling Silver, 
Diamonds, 
Watches, 

New and Elegant 
Stock of Jewelry, 
Newest Designs. 


Examine our Goods before buying 
your Christmas Presents. 


No. 916 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~ STANDARD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 





DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably talculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, They consist of 


_Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and all Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes 
expectoration and allays infiammation, 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plainis, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Diarrhea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Bones. 


Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints afe very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. 

Jayne's Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in ai! 
cases where an external application is required. 


Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 


Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 


Depss's Syneihe for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy. 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of 
greatservice. The Directions which accompany themare in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used. 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere, 








December 3d, 1881.] 








Could Not Be Helped! 


Our stores 818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT | 
Street, large as they are, have been so over- | 
worked the last few days that it is possible | 
our customers failed to get waited on. This | 


was particularly so on Saturday, but we did 


the best we could, and those who did not | © 


get the proper attention are invited to re- 
turn. The mornings of each day find us the 


least busy. The rush for our make of Over- | 


coats does not surprise us; they are “ Gems 
of Overcoats,” quoting the language of an 
enthusiastic friend. 


The large business now going on serves | 
to keep a tide of new goods flowing in to | 
This gives our cus- | 
tomers the very freshest things. We have no | 
piles of stock in wholesale rooms to draw | 
from, and therefore keep our cutters busy | 


replenish the stock. 


putting through the very latest fabrics and 
colorings. 


In Boys’ Clothing weare very busy. Our 


salesmen say the Boys’ Parlors were so de- | 


pleted by recent sales that at the close of 
the day they looked “as if a regiment had 
marched through and helped themselves.” 


So they did! But we are ready again. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


AMOS HIL LBORN & CO. 
Furniture, 
Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 
Room Furniture. 





In Stock and made from Special Designs, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Seated 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


M. P. WALTER’ os ‘SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 
AGENTS FOR 
NoRTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDS & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS. 





Bh... MARKET STREET 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE AMERICAN. I 


- ‘THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK ‘Bl JLDING, 
| Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
| 
| 


to 
“J 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignme nt, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 

AMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN, 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, DANIEL B. CUMMINS, 


“ EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


| J. L. ERRINGER, President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 





THOMAS ROBINS, 


J 
J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
R. P. McCULLAGH, 


AUGUSTUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., 


D. W. WORTHINGTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 
No. 212 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELSHTA., 


P. S.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonz aLle prices ; J use only Moffat Leather. Have the 





Agcncy for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centerrial in 1876. A tial of this harness will 
convince anyone of its superiority, Everything guara anteed as represented. Repairing pro ae and neatly done. _ r ard ro Horse 


Furnishing Goods constantly on hand. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Furniture, Coverings and Curtains, 








Designed and Executed in order with surroundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
eesthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices. 


WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105, CuEstnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


+ @is WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 








Pina Cnswn PALACE, 
1109 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








‘Pennsyivania STEEL Gai 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS, 
RariLway FRocs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 


YN OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
AL aN = 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Joun Parker, Jr., & Co., 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 


My Holiday Importations of Fine 
China and Glassware, Bohemian Vases 
and Cologne Sets, "Bisque Figures, 
| Vase Lamps, Fruit Plates and Dinner 

Cups are arriving daily. 
| Many of my customers are selecting presents and having 
them reserved for Christmas, 


HERMAN FOLKERS. 


- JOSEPH: W. HUNTER, 
| TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 
\ JENKINTOWN, MonTGoMERY Co., PA. 











Special Philadelphia Agents for 


Epwin C. Burt’s 
Fine Shoes. 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 
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‘THE AMERICAN 


| 
A NATIONAL WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, i 
AND HINANCE. 
Published every Saturday at No. 726 CHxsenutr STRRET, 
Philadeipnoia 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER, 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 


No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
or half pages. 

The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 

All communications or contributions should be addressed to 

THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1090, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 


5 A A a re a ef 


IAMONDS. 


EXTRA | 
QUALITIES. 


J ool bl 3 


12th & Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO, 
Umbrellasz Parasols, 


246 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WAREROOMS IN NEW YORK: 
498 & 500 BROADWAY. 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
‘“*Columbia’’ Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 





JNO, C, CORNELIUS. CHAS. E. CORNELIUS, A. G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO., 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
In great variety, for YOL/DAY PRESENTS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U.S. Mint,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 








J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


BRUSHWOOD. 


A Poem, By T. BUCHANAN READ. 
(Uniform with « DRIFTING,”) 


With 16 exquisite Illustrations by Freperick D1ELMAN. 


Small 4to, Cloth extra, gilt edges. $1.50. Full morocco. $4.00. 
Canvas, with Russia trimmings, illustrated with original designs 
painted by hand. $3.50. 

This was one of the poems that the author felt was among the 
best of his efforts. 

“One of the most acceptable of the numerous gift books now 
publishing for the near-at-hand holidays.” —Philadelphia Evening 

News. : 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 


The Adventures of Four American Boys and Girls in a_ Journey 
Through Europe to Constantinople. By James D. McCane. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo, Extra ms @ $2.25, Llustrated 
board covers. $1.75. 

‘“ Here is a book worthy of one’s attention. Hardly a page is 
without some attractive picture, and one feels almost as if one were 
walking through a gallery of paintings, with an admirable story- 
teller at hand, whose store of information seems inexhaustible.’’— 
Boston Youth and Pleasure. 


WORDS, FACTS AND PHRASES. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint and Out-of-the-Way Matters. 
By Eliezer Edwards, 12mo. Half morocco, $2.50. Half 
Russia, $4.00, 

This work comprises within the compass of a single volume a 
mass of curious, out-of-the-way information, acquired during years 
of labor and research, from sources not easily accessible to general 
readers, ‘The book is interesting as well as useful. 


BRIEF SUMMER RAMBLES. 


Being Brief Summer Rambles near Philadelphia. Described in a 
series of letters written for the Public Ledger during the summer 
of 1881. By Jorr ‘ ook (‘‘J.C.’’), Author of ‘A Holiday Tour 
in Europe,” &c, 12mo, Extra cloth, $1.00. 


SABBATH HOME READINGS. 


A Series of Meditations for the Lord’s Day, upon Vital Themes of 
Spiritue! Thought, Experience and Duty, Designed for the 
Closet, the Family or the Social Circle. By J. W. Cornetius. 
1r2zmo, Extracloth. $1.50. 


SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 


By Fernan Casatcero. Translated by J. H. INGRAM, IlIlus- 
trated, r2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“They are very bright, and funny, and interesting.’’—Boston 
Globe. 

“A beautiful collection of fairy tales for the young folks,and a 
very acceptable present for the holiday times.”’—Baltimore 
Evening News. 


SEVERA. 


A Novel. From the German of E. Hartner. Translated by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of ‘‘ The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” 
«The Second Wife,’ ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Maid,” etc. 1r2mo. Extra 
cloth, $1 50. 

“It is one of the best of the long series of translations which Mrs, 

Wister has given us.’’—Bostcn Transcript. 


“The story in the original is one of merit, and it has lost nothing 
by being meee: Hone into Engllsh.””"—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Jonn Hopper Ne&epett. 12mo, Extra 
cloth, $1.25. Paper cover. 60 cents. 


“ A very well written and a still better conceived story.”—New 
York World. 


CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE. 
A History of Secret Service in the Late War. By Rev. Witt1am 
PirrenGer, illustrated, r2mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


A graphic and spirited narrative of an episode in the late war, 
told by one who was personally engaged in it. 


CRAQUE-O’-DOOM. 
A Story. By M. H. CatHerwoop. Illustrated. 12mo, Extra 


cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 60 cents, 


“Tt is a story of strong interest, and well drawn as tocharacters.”” 
—Boston Globe, 


‘A story of more than common merit.”’"—C/eveland Herald. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





A Question Orten AskEp. 
DOES 11 PAY YOU 


TO ADVERTISE? 


My Answer is as Follows : 


UNDOUBTEDLY, 


When it is Properly Done. 








The following Rules must be observed :— 


FIRST—Plain, sensible statement of facts which are necessary 
and profitable to the reader and io the public, 

SECON D—Strict adherence to the truth, 

THIRD—A performance of all promises, 

FOURTH—A manifestation of a positive belief that in benefiting 
yourself you can benefit your customers. 

Following these principles for twenty-five years, I believe that in 
patronizing the Press I have obtained more patrons and have been 
of more benefit to my fellow-men as atradesman than I would have 
been otherwise. 

Therefore, I chiefly depend on the Newspapers to make my name 


| and locality known; and above all, my business, which is the Gen- 


eral Fine Merchant Tailoring, my stock consisting entirely of for- 
eign goods, chosen personally and imported direct. My cutters 
and workmen are all picked men, and all my facilities are first-class, 
My business comprises two houses—one in New York and one in 
Philadelphia. ‘That in Philadelphia was established twenty-five 
years ago; the New York house in March last. Both are most 
popular and thriving. In each of them I have a son for my mana- 
ger, both well qualified for the business, and my time is divided 
between the two. 


~~ ™~ Th a 
E. O. THOMPSON, avediane’ Taitor, 
245 Broadway, New York. | 908 Walnut Street, Phila. 

E. O. Tuompson, Jr. Benj. THOMPSON. 





J. E. Catpweti & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Objects of Art 


—FOR— 


Interior Decorations, 


go2 Chestnut Street. 





—THE— 
WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sup AND Encine Buitpine 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Wm. SELLERS & Co.,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








‘A. G. CLEMMER, 
First-Class Pianos Organs 


S. W. Cor. THIRTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STs., 


Second Floor. PHILADELPHIA. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Pianos a Specialty. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range. 
qt SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 








[LANPRETHS SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
ar and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 
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